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LIED ERATURE. 


FOR THE SAKE OF COMPANY. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 





Some drink the wine for sake of wine, 
Some for folly, some for care, 

Some with borrow’d light to shine, 
Some to save them from despair. 

’Tis not for these our goblets pass, 

We only fill the sober glass, 

Wine! wine! fair and free ! 

For the sake of company. 


Oh! dull were earth could men not meet 
Round the board in festive throngs, 

The vows of friendship to repeat, 
Pledging healths, and singing songs 

In honour of the brave or good 

Deserving of their gratitude ; 

Wine! wine! fair and free ! 

Only bright in company, 


As symbol be the liquor pour’d, 
Symbol of a generous worth, 

To prove around our social board 
Wisdom mingling with our mirth ;— 

That we may know it sent to bless, 

And only burtful in excess ; 

Wine! wine! fair and free! 

Only good in company. 





A VENETIAN AMBASSADOR IN MERRIE 
ENGLAND. 


This interesting article is a criticism on ‘“‘ Four Years at the Court of Henry 
VII", by Rawdon Brown, recently published in London. 


It is yet scarcely 50 years since the name of Doge ranked among the 
sovereign titles of Europe, and since, with the extinction of her political 
life, we have learnt to look for evidence of her splendour only to the ma- 
terial remains or “ stones of Venice.” The decline of her greatness, and 
the rise of England to the place which she occupied in Europe as the chief 
trading and maritime Power, date in fact from the same epoch. The fall 
of the Venetian Republic commenced with the retrenchment of her con- 
tinental dominions consequent upon the League of ener — Se ad- 
vance of this country with the revolt of Henry VIII. against the Papacy. 
No genuine contribution to the history of that epoch could be with- 
out its interest; and short, asis the period over which they extend, 
the letters now lately published of a Venetian Envoy at the Court 
of Henry VIII. throw considerable light upon the customs and feel- 
ings, the ambitions and intrigues which prevailed in civilized Europe at 
the beginning of the 16th century. The letters of which we speak are 
the original despatches of Sebastian Giustinian, Ambassador of Venice 
at the English Court during the five years from 1515 to 1519 inclusive, 
translated into English by Mr. Rawdon Brown. They are, indeed, not 
the first contribution to English history derived from a similar source. 
Two letters of Piero Pasqualigo, the colleague of Giustinian, are to be 
seen in the British Museum, and have been freely used by the historians 
of the Tudor dynasty. It is from him we learn that Henry had an ex- 
tremely fine calf to his leg, auburn hair combed straight and short, and 
a round face so very beautiful that it would become a pretty woman. 
The address which Sebastian Giustinian made to the Kingon St. George’s 
Day, 1515, is also preserved in the Museum, and was consulted b 
Sharon Turner as an authority. Among the Camden papers is a men 
earlier document, drawn up either by a Venetian envoy or secretary, and 
which seems to imply that up to the year 1500, in spite of some commer- 
cial intercourse, there was no very definite knowledge at Venice of Eng- 
land’s political or geographical position. At the date, however, which 
we are now discussing, there had been a diplomatic intercourse between 
the two countries of nearly 20 years’ standing, though not kept up per- 
manently until the conspiracy of Cambray forced the Republic to seek 
more distant alliances. 

The five years over which the despatches now published extend, though 
not all equally distinguished by historians, embraced more events of 
importance than fall to the share ofan ordinary lustram. Within that 
space of time two great potentates were removed by death ; two thrones 
were confirmed by the arrival of an heir to each ; one well-contested 
battle was fought and won ; one great conflict of human thought sound- 
ed its alarum in the ear of Christendom ; Ferdinand of Arragon and Maxi- 
milian of Germany were gathered to their forefathers ; a dauphin was 
born to France, the future Francis II. ; and the first wife of Henry VIII, 
brought him the future Mary of England ; the bloody field of Marignano 
attested the valour of Francis I. and the obstinacy of the Swiss; and a 
greater event%han these, though little recked at the moment, foreboded 
@ coming change in the dark world of Papal superstition. It was in 1517 
that the parish priest of Wittenburg nailed on his church door the pro- 
position which swelled into protestantism. In the same year Selim I, 
defeated the Mamelukes at the gates of Cairo, and hung the last national 
Soldan of Egypt. If he had continued, as he threatened to do, hiscareer 
of conquest. the parish priest would have been annihilated by a new cru- 
sade. Neither was the world deficient in purely intellectual move- 
ment. Titian was painting for Alfonso of Ferrara; Raphael was en- 
gaged on the frescos of the Vatican ; Ariosto was on the point of pub- 
lishing hisOrlando ; Machiavelli was contemplating the ideal of a ruler, 
when Sebastian Giustinian left the council chamber, at Venice to su- 

rsede the Magnifico Andrea Badoer at the Court of His Serene Ma- 
jesty Henry VIII. Even to the English Court those five years bore 
some incidents in their bosom beyond the birth of a princess. Flodden- 
field had subdued the restlessness of Scotland, and the Battle of Spurs 
had less tragically wound up the contest between France and England ; 
+ the Ambassador saw a fair specimen of English turbulance in the evil 

ay-day of 1517, and of English justice in the executions which follow- 
He saw, also, the power of Wolsey advance to its zenith—in the 
first year of his residence the Cardinal’s hat and the Chancellorship of 
Kagland, in the last year the legatine authority, satisfied the double 
ambition of the priest and the favourite. We have ample confirmation 
in these letters as to the monopoly of power which Wolsey enjoyed and 
the vigour with which he exercised his supremacy ; we have, further, 
some curious revelations of his extreme duplicity and finesse. 

The Venetians in this instance, as they did in many others, made a very 
good selection of their envoy. A lineal descendant of the Emperors of 

the West, Giustinian had served both at home and abroad in various ca- 
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gary, once to Alexander and Sigismund of Poland ; he had been com- 
mander of Brescia and Governor of Illyria, and had secured esteem in 
the one capacity and crushed disaffection in the other. That he wasa 
man of sound and solid education is evinced by the allusions which occur 
in his letters, as well as by their general air and complexion. He was 
evidently a fluent orator in medieval Latin, and not a little proud of 
the accomplishment. He appears to have formed easy intimacies with 
the literary characters who came in contact with him, and was one of the 
numerous correspondents of that complete letter-writer Erasmus of Rot- 
terdam. He added to these qualifications of learning and experience the 
special gifts of the diplomatist. He could be an astute and a thorough 
going-flatterer, a humble remonstrant, a sagacious interpreter of events, 
a shrewd demonstrator of inferences, as occasion seemed to demand. At 
the time when he entered on his office he was 55 years ofage. He had, 
in fine, abilities to encounter the unscrupulous craftiness of Wolsey, and 
the more courtier-like arts which might win the regard of a Monarch who 
loved show, and etiquette, and subserviency as well as erudition. The 
mission was of a twofold nature, partly political, partly commercial. 
The commercial object was to procure the remission of certain duties ca- 
riciously levied on the wines of Candia, more especially the Malvasia or 
alvoisie, and the free access to English ports of the Venetian argosies. 
The political object was to keep the Emperor Maximilian in check by 
maintaining intact the precarious peace between France and England, 
and eo secure to the Republic time and opportunity for the recovery of 
Brescia and Verona. The Venetian Republic had been admitted as a 
party to the peace of August 7, 1514, and in the instructions issued by 
Doge Leonardo Loredano to Giustinian and Pasqualigo jointly they are 
desired to 


“Thank His Majesty in the most grateful language for that, in the 
confederation formed between him and the late Most Christian King 
Louis, he deigned to name us as his special friends and confederates—to 
exhort him to be united with the King of France, as the union of two such 
great Sovereigns will be of great benefit and advantage to all Christen- 
dom. 


In order to bring about this ‘‘ great benefit,” the Venetians were per- 
pertually bringing forward the Turk as their stalking-horse, and the Am- 
bassador was to push this argument on every possible occasion. The 
zeal with which he fulfilled his instructions may be taken to prove that 
he really believed Christian Europe to be ir a critical condition. One 
instance of many may be quoted. On the 7th of December, 1516, having 
received late news from the Levant of Selim’s victory before Aleppo in 
October preceding, Giustinian proceeds to alarm both the King and 
Wolsey with the doings of the Paynim :— 


“‘T went,”’ he says, ‘‘ to His Majesty, pointing out the extremely peril- 
ous situation of the Christian religion, which ought to be seen to speedily 
for the common weal, as otherwise I perceived no safeguard against the 
ruin of Christendom, detailing to kim the great importance of Syria, and 
the immense increase of territory which the Turk must obtain should he 
advance then in Egypt and in Persia, where I considered he would en- 
counter small resistance, having routed the army of the Soldan. I added 
many other things relating to this matter, of which the King seemed to 
take small heed, his whole anxiety being directed to the affairs of Italy 
and France, a tendency io which he is right well confirmed by the right 
reverend Cardinal.” 


It is assumed on all sides, when this topic comes up, that the Christian 
Powers are eventually to make peace among themselves, and march to 
the destruction of the infidel. Francis, Henry, Wolsey, and the Pope 
alike pretend to entertain this purpose, but, as this was on their part the 
convenient pretext or enthusiasm of an hour, 80, on the part of the Vene- 
tians, the immediate and practical question was much nearer at hand. 
The resources of the republic were exhausted, and she desired a speedy 
conclusion to the struggle in North Italy—first the possession of her gar- 
rison towns ; secondly, a repose which might recruit her finances and re- 
pair her losses. Her policy in leaguing with France, though vehemently 
denounced by Wolsey, was fully justified by the event, but the ambassa- 
dor had a very uphill game to play at the English Court in consequence. 
In one of the earliest communications which he makes to his Government 
he intimates the excessive jealousy with which Henry regarded Francis 
—a jealousy partly personal, partly political. The French King, with 
Bayard and Bourbon at his side, had dreams of extending his empire over 
Italy. His support of Albany, in Scotland, and his patronage of Richard 
de la Pole, ‘‘ the White Rose,”’ or head of the York faction, were other 
causes of offence. Wolsey had also his own objections to the success of 
the ‘‘ Most Christian’ King. He tells Giustinian on one occasion, that, 
so long as the French King is in Italy, the Pope considers himself his 
chaplain. Besides this sacerdotal reason, there was another which does 
not appear then, but which is revealed in an extant letter, published by 
Fiddes, and written by the secretary of Sforza, Duke of Milan. This 
document is an obligation from the said secretary to pay Wolsey 10,000 
ducats annually, “ postguam duz meus sit luberatus a molestiis Gallicis.” 

Accordingly, after the battle of Marignano, though at peace with 
France, Henry and his Prime Minister, alarmed at the progress of the 
French arms, furnished Maximilian with large sums of money, and ena- 
bled him once more to appear in Lombardy with no inconsiderable forces. 
The narrative of the Venetian Ambassador supplies us at this point with 
two curious illustrations of the times. Giustinian, who had his eyes 
everywhere, discovered very early what Wolsey was about, his mercan- 
tile knowledge, and his means of information through the Venetian 
houses in London and elsewhere, enabling him to trace the English gold 
through Flanders into Germany. On the 19th of December, 1515, he 
sought an interview with the Cardinal “ under pretence of other public 
business,’ and turned the conversation to those remittances. ‘ His 
Right Rev. Lordship answered me that it was false that those bills of 
exchange were destined by his Majesty for the Emperor, neither were 
they so large an amount as mentioned by me, and that those who gave 
me this intelligence lied.” On the 20th of the same month, Giustinian 
writes again to his Government that, by the variation of the exchange, 
it is plain large sums are going out of England somewhere or other. A 
few days later he has ascertained that the price of gold is going up in 
Flanders. When another week has elapsed he goes a second time to the 
Cardinal and receives a second contradiction ‘on the honour of the Car- 
dinalate ;”’ nor does his reverence hesitate to put the denial into a cir- 
cumstantial form :— 

“Tt is true that this most serene king has remitted money to Flanders 
which will reach Germany, and perhaps Italy, for two purposes. In the 
first place, for the purchase of inland armour and other costly furniture. 
Then, again, we are aware that a number of princes, whom I will not 
particularize to you, either in France, in Germany, or in Italy, have 
pledged a quantity of very fine jewels, and of great value, which we hope 
to obtain at no great cost, and, therefore, thought fit to avail ourselves 
of this opportunity of purchasing similar things, which in other times 
could not be obtained at a much greater outlay. * * * * By the 





pacities with unvarying dignity and prudence. He had already been 





honour of the Cardinalate, what we tell you is the truth, nor are we of 
such a nature as to choose that our word prove vain and false, and we 


sent on similar missions, once as Ambassador to Ladislaus, King of Hun- | 








should prefer not being decorated with this dignity rather than do, and, 
to the obloquy of those who told and notified these things to you, men- 
ticrunt in caput suum.” 


These assertions are not only made by Wolsey, but ore te Norfolk, 
Lord Treasurer, Ruthal, Bishop of Durham, Privy Seal, Warham, 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; but it seems no less clear that these funds 
from Henry furnished the Emperor’s yy into Italy than that his 
failure caused the English Court great disgust and annoyance. Maxi- 
milian, who was but a weak-headed and inconstant 
Macaulay terms an “impatient pruriency for renown, a military 
promenade and turned back just when success was in his like 
another monarch who “ marched up a hill and then marched down ad 
His character seems to have been pretty well fathomed by Giu 
who remarks that he ‘“‘only gets out of one eapenne to enter u 
another.” The Venetians were better treated by Francis than th 
been by his predecessor, and,- having helped to gain the day for at 
Marignano, received a very useful support in return, Bresica was re- 
covered from the Emperor in May, 1516, and Verona at the end of the 
same year. 

Bearing, as we do at this day, the stigma of being a nation of traders, 
it is not unamusing to find the courtiers of Henery VIII. venting their 
anger against the Venetians by a para!lel accusation. Giustinian writes 
to the Council of Ten, under the date of April 1, 1516, to the following 
effect :— 


“By my last I informed you that the countenances of some of these 
lords evinced neither friendship nor goodwill, and that much language 
had been used to me bordering rather on outrage than on arrogance. 
* * * Finding myself at the Court and talking familiarly aboutother 
matters, two lay lords, great personages in this kingdom, inquired of me 
whence it came that your ye =~ of such slippery faith, now 
favouring one party, and then the other? Although these words might 
reasonably have provoked me, I answered them with all discretion, 
you did keep, and ever had kept, your faith, the maintenance of which 
has placed you in great trouble and subjected you to wars of eee du- 
ration than you would otherwise have experienced, descending to par- 
ticulars in justification of your sublimity. Thereupon one of them 
ed, “ Istt Veneti sunt piscatores.”’ Marvellous was the command I 
had over myself in not giving vent to expressions which might have 
proved injurious in your signory, and, with extreme caution I rejoined 
that, had he been at Venice and seen our Senate and the Venetian nobili- 
ty, he would perhaps not speak thus; and, moreover, were he well-read 
in our history, both concerning the origin of our city and the grandeur 
of your Excellancy’s feats, neither the one the other would seem to 
him those of fishermen. Yet, said I, did fishermen found the Christian 
faith, and we have been those fishermen who defended it against the 
forces of the infidel, our fishing-boats being galleys and ships, our hooks 
the treasure of St. Mark, and our bait the life-blood of our citizens who 
died for the Christian faith.” 


These rade indignities made the ambassador highly uncomfortable 
during a part of his stay in England, so much so that in the general re- 
port which he addressed to the Senate upon his return he made farther 
allusion to them. He was also subjected to many fluctuations and de- 
lays about the wine duties, which were postponed again and again b 
Wolsey, and not finally settled until the course of events and the - 
tion of the republic were changed, first, by the discomforture, then by 
the death of Maximilian. One great auxiliary in these commercial ar- 
rangements was the opportune present from the Venetian merchants of 
seven Turkey carpets, which afterwards figured in the inventory of Wol- 
sey’s property at his fall. Giustinian did not fail to hint to his Govern- 
ment more than once how much good might result from an occasional 
compliment to the Cardinal. In October, 1516,he puts the matter more 
broadly, a-propos of the confederation then making between Spain, 
England, and the Emperor against France and the Venetians he says :— 


with what 
rts 


“There are two expedients which I should deem most efficacious in 
this matter—the one being for the Most Christian King (Franeis) to 
make a last endeavour to obtain the greatest number of cantons possible, 
so that this side might be deprived of the weapons for doing mischief; 
or else use means through a great gift or gift (that it may be more cer- 
tain than promises) to the Right Rev. Cardinal of York, who being 
quieted, the whole turmoil would cease ; nor would this ae be very 
difficult, as he perceives well-nigh all the grandees of this kingdom to 
be opposed to his present policy, the people likewise complaining ex- 
tremely of the new imposts to which they are subjected, so that he may 
reasonably apprehend some commotion.” 

Ata later period, Wolsey actually received a pension from the Vene- 
tians of 2,000 ducats per annum, not the only nor the most lucrative re- 
venue which he derived from a foreign source. Giustinian, who knew 
how to administer the right allurement to the right person, assailed the 
Monarch and the Minister from a different point of view. Henry’s intel- 
lects do not appear to have been so developed as his self esteem at this 
early period of his reign, and he could absorb a good deal of unction. 
On the 29th of March, 1517, the envoy goes to the King, exhorting him 
to consider the imminent peril of the Christian religion :— 


“ When a good opportunity presented itself, I told His Majesty that he 
was the most fortunate and the most powerful and the most pacific Prince 
in the world, and that he ought not to endanger such great prosperity 
by committing it to chance unless against the infidels in which case he 
no longer dedicated himself to chance, but to the aid of God, who would 
not fail to prosper all his undertakings ; and that for the completion of 
his glory the only thing wanting was that he should effect some glorious 
feat against the infidels, thereby surpassing both the Emperor Theodo- 
sius and Charlemagne, whose memories are yet celebrated. His Majesty 
graciously assured me that he would not fail in his duty, should others 
concur, and with this I took leave.” 


Although something is here detracted from the seallty of the impression 
by the translation of the original documents into Eng ish, more modern 
than ancient in its type, it is well that sach @ source of information as the 
Venetian archives should not only be indicated to the historians, but also 
brought as vividly as possible before the general reader ; and even in the 
transcript, it is impossible not to be struck with the open and familiar 
tone of the despatches and the omission of official stiffaees and pedantry. 
Giustinian seems to be alwaysintent on his work. always confidential with 
the home authorities, animated equally by a desire to make his mission 
successful and to make his daily progress or hindrance clear to his em- 
ployers ; he acts like the citizens of a free State, identifying himself with 
its interests, and claiming, too, to be considered the patriot which he is 
conscious of being. He has the tricks of his trade, but uses them only 
when they are necessary, and not from vanity or officiousness. The 
chatty details to be found in his letters belong to the diplomatic corres- 
pondence of those times, and were a natural supplement when the life ef 
England and of Venice stood at an indefinite distance from one another. 
Apart from their more historical value, these two volumes will be in- 
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teresting to those who seek only a casual amusement in more ways than 
can here be discussed. There is the journey from Venice to on, 
which occupied nearly three months. There is a full account of the 
person and demeanoar of the French and English kings, the feetivities and 
splendours of their respective Courts, the tidings in Cheape, the maskings 
and jousts at Greenwich and Richmond, the mass at St. Paul’s, the hang- 
ings and quarterings at the city gates—there is an entertainment to the 
King on board the Venetian galleys, whose arrival makes quite @ com- 
motion, and whose captain made a Latin oration, “ surpassing the expec- 
tation of his entire auditory” there ie the portrait of Henry VIII. as 

awnbroker and money-lender, both at home and abroad. After such a 
ist of attractions little need be added except what is due to the transla- 
tor, that in the execution of the work great care and learning are displayed 
and, as an attempt to unite a good deal of readable matter with much 
that belongs to the antiquary and the compiler, it may be pronounced at 
once successful and meritorious. It is seldom that a page of genuine old 
history is reproduced for us with as much evidence of patient painstaking 
and real love of the subject as in the selection of despatches recently made 
and edited by Mr. Rawdon Brown. 


ANGLING FOR A HUSBAND. 


Madame D——, who resided at Chaton, was a lady of the strictest 
character and of a heart proof against allurements. She prided herself 
upon her great insensibility, and her profound indifference had repulsed 
all those gallants who had volunteered to offer their addresses. The 
country was for her a verituble retreat ; she shunned reunions, and was 
only happy in solitude. The charms of a chosen circle, the pleasures of 
the world had for her no attraction ; and her favourite recreation was 
that of angling—an amusement worthy of an unfeeling woman. 

She was accustomed every pleasant day to station herself at the ex- 
tremity of the lonely island of Chaton, and there, with a book in one 
hand and her line in the other, her time was passed in fishing, reading, 
or dreaming. 

A lover who had always been intimidated by her coolness, and who had 


“never ventured on a spoken or written declaration, surprised her at her 


favourite pursuit one day, when he had come to the island for the pur- 


' pose of enjoying a swimming bath. 


He observed her for a long time without discovery, and busied himself 
with thinking how he might turn to his advantage this lonely amuse- 
ment of angling. His reveries were so deep and so fortunate that he at 
last hit upon the desired plan—a novel expedient, indeed—yet they are 
always most successful with such women as pretend to be invulnerable. 

The next day our amerous hero returned to the island, studied the 
ground, made his arrangements, and when Madame D——had resumed 
her accustomed place he slipped away to a remote and retired shelter, 
and after divesting himself of his clothing, he entered the stream. An 
excellent swimmer and skilful diver, he trusted to his aquatic talents for 
the success of his enterprise. He swam to the end ofthe island with the 
greatest precaution, favoured by the chances of the bank and bushes, 
which hung their dense foliage above the waters. In his lips was a note 
folded and sealed, and on arriving near the spot where Madame D—— 
was sitting, he made a dive, and, lightly seizing the hook, he attached it 

Madame D——,, perceiving the movement of her line, supposed that a 
fish was biting. 

The young man had retired as he came; he had doubled the cape 
which extended out into the water separating them from each other, and 
had regained his post without the least noise in his passage under the 
willows. The deed was done. 

Madame D——pulled ia her line, and what washer surprise to observe 
dangling upon the barb of her hook, not the expected shiner, but an ut- 


letter. 
oes was, however, trifling, and her surprise became stupefaction 
when on detaching the transfixed billet, she read upon the envelope— 
her name! 

So, then, this letter which she had fished up was addressed to her ! 

This was somewhat miraculous. She was afraid. Her troubled glance 
scrutinised the surrounding space, but there was nothing to be seen or 
heard : all was still and lonely both on land and water. 

She quitted her seat, but took away the letter. As soon as she was 
alone, and closeted with herself, and as soon as the paper was dry—a pa- 
per perfectly water-proof and written upon with indelible ink—she un- 
sealed the letter and commenced its perusal. 

“ A declaration of love!’ cried she, at the first werds. “ What inso- 


Still the insolence had come to her in such an extraordinary manner 
her curiosity would not suffer her to treat this letter as she had so 
many others—pitilessly burn it without a reading. 

No—she read it quite through. The lover, who dated his letter from 
the bottom of the river, had skilfully adopted the allegory, and intro- 
duced himself as a grotesque inhabitant of the waters. The fable was 
gracefully managed, and with the jesting tone which he had adopted 
was mingled a true, serious, ardent sentiment, expressed with beauty and 
eloquence. 

The next day, Madame D—— returned to the island, not without emo- 
tion and some trace of fear. She threw her line with a trembling hand, 
and shuddered as, a moment after, she perceived the movement of the 


Is ita fish? Is it a letter? 

It was a letter. 

Madame D—— was no believer in magic—still there was something 
strange and supernatural in all this. 

She bad an idea of throwing back the letter into the stream, but re- 
linguished it. The most stubborn and haughty woman is always disarm- 
ed in face of the mystery which captivates her imagination. 

This second letter was more tender, more passionate, more charming 
than the first. Madame D—— read it several times, and could not help 
thinking about the delightful merman who wrote such bewitching letters. 

On the subsequent day she attached her line to the bank, and left it 
swimming in the stream, while she withdrew to a landing-place upon the 
extremity of the island. She watched for a long time, but saw nothing. 
She returned to the place, withdrew the line—and there was the letter. 

This time an answer was requested. It was perhaps premature ; yet 
the audacious request obtained a full success. The reply was written 
after some hesitation, and the hook dropped into the stream, charged 
with a letter which was intended to say nothing, and affected a sort of 

which was nevertheless a bulletin of a victory gained over the 
hard severity of a woman until then unapproachable. 
ame D—— had too much shrewdness not to guess that her mysteri- 
ous correspondent employed, instead of magic, the art of a skilful diver. 
Scruples easily understood restrained her from that portion of the bank 
where she was sure that the diver would emerge from the water. 

But this game of letters amused her. First it pleased her intellect, 
and her curiosity became so lively that she wrote : 

“Let us give up this jesting, which has pleased me fer the moment, 
bust which should continue no longer, and come with your apologies to 
Chaten.” 

The lover answered : 

“ Yes, if you will add, ‘ Hope.’”’ 

The inexoroble lady replied : 

“If only a word is necessary to decide you, be it so.”’ 

And the word was written. 

The young man uppeared, and was nota loser. The gift of pleasing 
belonged to his person as much as to his style, and he bad made such 
— progress under water, that it was easy to complete his conquest 
on land. 

Thas Madame D—— caught a husband without wishing it, and in spite 
of the vow which she had taken never to marry. Holdiug the line, she 
had been caught by the fish. 


A CENTENARIAN, AND WHAT HE WITNESSED. 


We yesterday recorded the decease of an Oxford divine who had main- 
tained an immediate and personal connexion with that University for 
upwards of 80 years. Our columns have already furnished the reader 
with a general outline of a career wh.ch, if not in all respects very dis- 
tinguished, was certainly memorable for something more than its dura- 
tion ; but it may prove, we think, both amusing and instructive if we 
place before the public the means of reflecting for a few moments on the 
scenes which such a life embraced, and on the links which it supplied 
between the present and the past. Dr. Routh, late President of Magda- 
len College, Oxford, who has only just now expired, was born in the 
reign of King George II., before the beginning of the Seven Years’ War, 


‘ before India was conquered by Clive or Canada by Wolfe, before the 


United States ever dreamt of independence, and before Pitt had im- 
pressed the greatness of his own character on the policy of Britain. The 
life of this college student comprehended three great epochs—three pe- 
riods of prodigious importance to the interests of humanity and the his- 
tory of the world. Martin Routh saw the last years of the old state of 


society which introduced the political deluge ; he saw the deluge itself, 
—the great French Revolution, with all its catastrophes of thrones and 
opinions ; and he lived to see the more silent, but not less striking 
changes, which 40 years of peace engendered. 

Young Routh entered the University of Oxford while the next suc- 
cessor of Louis XUV. was still upon the throne of France, and while Po- 
land was still an independent State under monarchs of its own. In the 
= that he commenced his academical studies, and in the very week, 

ndeed, of his admission, London had been thrown into a ferment by a 
reply made by the Lord Mayor Beckford to King George III.; Jobn 
Wilkes was at the same moment the talk of the whole country, and the 
letters of “ Junius,’’ then appearing, were in everybody’s mouth. When 
the American war broke out, Mr. Routh was already a graduate of two 
years’ standing, and he must have partaken in discussions about Corn- 
wallis and Burgoyne, Bunker’s-bill and Saratoga, as naturally as we 
now talk of Inkermann, Balaklava,and the Alma. He wasin the habit, 
we are told, of assiduously perusing up to his very latest days the co- 
lamns of the Times, and as he read week after week the accounts from 
Sebastopol he might have compared them in his own memory, or for the 
edification of his friends, with the accounts from Gibraltar, for when the 
events of that famous siege occurred he was a Master of Arts, a Fellow 
of his College, and a frequenter of the coffeehouses which in those days 
were the centres of political discussion. He was already, when Mr. Pitt 
became Prime Minister, engaged in the duties of College office, and be- 
fore Edmund Burke opened the impeachment of Warren Hastings Mr. 
Routh was a resident of considerable standing, having then been in the 
University for 16 years. 

At length all those minor squabbles about Reform and India Bills, 
Tory Ministries and Coalition Ministries, were swamped in the mighty 
contest of nations and opinions inaugurated at Paris ; but before the ad- 
vent of these times Dr. Routh had been advanced to that very position 
which he occupied till his death. He was actually President of his Col- 
lege before the commencement of the revolutionary wars, and in that 
office, usually signalizing the latter years of an academical life, he wit- 
nessed the whole of those astounding scenes which intervened between 
the first days of the French Republic and the last days of the French 
Empire. It is something in the present day to meet with a man who can 
speak with ever so slight a knowledge of Mirabeau and Robespierre, and 
we remember hearing that when, some few years ago, a person noto- 
riously connected with the Government of the Terrorists showed himself 
in Paris, he was regarded with a mixture of wonder and horror. But, 
though Dr. Routh’s pursuits were certainly not%uch as to bring him into 
contact with French Republicans, he was competent, as far as age 
went, to speak of those times and characters with a perfect cognizance. 
He was a middle-aged man, in fact, when Napoleon Bonaparte first be- 
came distinguished as arising General, and he had passed the age of 
50 before Sir Arthur Wellesley sailed for Portugal. Even in those days 
he was a kind of veteran, and could have talked about the American 
War when everybody else was thinking of the Talavera campaign. 

Yet, strange and almost incredible as this appears, the results of such 
a life become still more remarkable when measured.by the changes of poli- 
tics athome. Only two years before Martin Routh was born, a bill for 
the Registration of Births, Deaths, &c., was rejected by Parliament as 
being of a dangerous tendency, and it was not until after he had commen- 
ced his University career that the system of reporting Parliamentary 
debates was fairly established. What a representative of such times must 
have thought of the doctrines which have since approved themselves it 
would be curious to conjecture. We are accustomed to contrast the state 
of things now existing with that existing under Lord Sidmouth, but what 
must have been the feelings of one who could go back to Lord North, 
who could remember systems older and even worse than those which our 
first reformers denounced, and who could recollect when improvements 
now far outstripped were introduced as extraordinary experiments? 
Perhaps, however, the very magnitude of the view precluded any com- 
prehensive survey, and indeed it is not a little striking to read of such a 
man—of a man who had lived through the most astonishing events of re- 
cent history—that the times on which his thoughts chiefly dwelt were 
those of the Stuarts! It seems as if the traditions of Oxford which he 
found when he entered made an impression on his mind beyond the pow- 
er of succeeding events to efface, and as if he recurred to what he had 
learnt from his early contemporaries and his predecessors, in preference 
to imbibing new ideas from the scenes of his manhood and his age. The 
tcuth is, perhaps, that when the days of revolution arrived they found 
him, as we have already observed, beyond the age at which external 
scenes prove most impressive. He was past his youth before even the 
last generation commenced, and his ideas had already been formed from 
the associations of a still earlier period. The peculiar nature of his of- 
fice and his abode conduced, no doubt, to the result. If any of his earl 
associates were men of advanced age they could have spoken of suc 
times from their own recollections, nor is it altogether surprising that a 
man should talk about the Stuarts who might himself have shaken hands 
with the Pretender. This Prince did not die till young Routh was ten 
years of age, so that, if accident had put the chance in his way, he might 
easily have had an interview with the representative of JamesII. Rare- 
ly indeed is it that we meet, under any circumstances, with the example 
of so protracted a life as that which has just now terminated, but the in- 
stance becomes still more striking when, as in the present tase, studious 
habits, literary connexions, great opportunities and unfailing faculties 
are combined with a length of days so far above the common lot.— Times, 
Dec. 26. 


GENERAL BOUNCE; 
OR, THE LADY AND THE LOCUSTS; 
CHAPTER XXI.—THE WIDOW. 
Family Arrangements— Mother and Son— Separate Interests—a Wi- 


dow’s Day-D1 eams— Female Confidences—the Rule of Contrary. 


“ My dear Mount, I think, after all, I shall spend the winter at Bub- 
bleton,” said Lady Mount-Helicon to her hopeful son, as they sat one 
sunny afteraoon in her well-furnished drawing-room. London was 
emptying fast, a few of the lingerers still contrived to keep up a sem- 
blance of gaiety, and those who stayed on, like Lady Mount Helicon, be- 
cause they had no country-houses to go to, voted it so much pleasanter 
now the crush and hurry of the season was over. But even these could 
not conceal from themselves that they were but “ the last roses of sum- 
mer,” that ‘all the world” wasrushing out of town, and they had no 
business here any longer. The water-carts were getting very slack and 
the dust unbearable ; the ride and the ring were fitting haunts for a her- 
mit, and the Serpentine was gloomy as the Styx. Dinadam was inhal- 
ing appetite in his deer-forest—Long-Acre was tempting Providence in 
his yacht—Mrs. Blacklamb was breaking hearts at Cowes—ministers had 
celebrated their many defeats during the session by their annual fish- 
dinner at Greenwich—and grouse were advertised at five shillings a 
brace in Leadenhall Market. Yes, the season was over, and Mount 
would not have been here instead of in Perthshire, had it not been for 
the absolute necessity of his writing his autograph in person for the ul- 
terior disappointment of a Hebrew, and his own immediate benefit. He 
was an excellent son when he had nothing better to do, and now sat for 
hours with his mother and talked over his own plans and hers with the 
most perfect open-heartedness, 

“ Bubbleton,”’ said he, “ mother, and why Bubbleton ?”’ 

“ Can’t you see, Mount?” replied her ladyship, ‘“ Bubbleton is within 
visiting distance of Newton-Hollowes.”’ 

“ What then? ” rejoined her son, “‘ I thought you had made up your 
mind to drop them when you found they were of no use.”’ 

“ So I should, my dear,” confessed the diplomatic lady, “ if things had 
turned out as I expected ; but don’t you see that the game is not yet 
half played out. That unfortunate boy who went off to the Cape has 
been severely wounded ; you know, they put on mourning for him think- 
ing he was dead, and it is quite on the cards that he may not recover ; 
he never looked strong ; then our little friend is as great an heiress as 
ever; and I am sure, with your eloquence, you could easily persuade 
her that it was jealousy, or pique, or something equally flattering, that 
made you so remiss for a time, and it would be all on again. Besides, I 
have been making a good many inquiries lately in a round-about way, 
and I find that, even if the “ beau cousin” should return safe and sound, 
there will be a large sum of ready money to which the girl will be enti- 
tled when she comes of age. You want money, Mount, I fancy?” 

“Not a doubt of it, my dear mother,” replied he ; “ this has been my 
worst year for a long time, and you know I never holloa before I’m hurt. 
Goodwood ought to have pulled me through, if “‘ Sennacherib” hadn’t 
failed at the last stride. I am afraid to say, and I can believe you had 
rather not hear. what the odd six inches cost me. No, mother, I can’t 
goon much longer ; I don’t see my way a bit. If a general election 
comes, I shall have to bolt.” 

“ Listen to me, Mount,” said her ladyshIp. ‘‘ I have a plan that may 
save usall yet. I shall take a house at Bubbleton for the winter and 
wherever I have a roof over my head, you know I am too happy to give 





youahome. You can send down two or three horses, and hunt quietly 


in the neighbourhood, instead of going off to Melton with eight or ten, 
and losing a fortune at wist ; and of all places I know, Bubbleton is the 
most likely for something to turn up—then if we should arrange mat- 
ters with Miss Kettering, everything will go smoothly ; but there is one 
thing I must beg of you, my dear Mount, and that is, to give up the 
turf. It is all I ask,” said her ladyship, with tears in her eyes—‘ all I 
ask in return for my devotion to your interests is to sell those horrid 
race-horses, and give the thing up altogether.” 

Mount made a wry face—* Sennacherib,” notwithstanding his defeat, 
which, as usual, was from no lack of speed, or stamina, but entirely in 
consequence of the way the race was run, “ Sennacherib” was the very 
darling of his heart ; and he had, besides, amongst his yearlings, such a 
filly, that promised, as far as babies of that age can promise, to have the 
speed of the wind. Must these treasures go to Tattersall’s? Must the 
hopes of Olympic triumphs and future mines of wealth be all knocked 
down to the highest bidder, as the stud of a nobleman declining racing? 
It was a bitter pill but he knew his mother was a strong-minded woman 
—he knew that if she insisted on the sacrifice being made a part of the 
bargain, nothing would induce her to fulfil her sbare unless he fulfilled 
his. He recollected how, in his father’s time, crabbed as that respecta- 
ble nobleman undoubtedly was, my Lady always got her own way in 
the long run, and he determined to make a virtue of necessity and give 
in, consoling himself with the reflection, that, when all was arranged, he 
could easily buy some more horses with his wife’s money. So he pro- 
mised with a good grace, and his mother kissed him and called him “ her 
own dear boy,”’ and the pair separated—my Lord to get upon “ Trie- 
trac,” and ride down to Richmond, whither there is no occasion for us to 
follow him—my Lady to write sundry little notes to her friends, to con- 
sult with her agent about letting her house in London,—and then, with 
a good book upon her knee, to indulge in dreamy castle-building schemes, 
fer upholding the integrity of the house of Mount-Helicon, not unmixed 
with rosier visions as regarded her own prospects for the future. 

This pair, whatever might be their failings as regarded the rest of the 
world, seemed at all events blamelessly to fulfil their duties each towards 
the other. Yet behind this apparent sincerity and affection each was 
playing a separate game, totally irrespective of aught but self, each was 
actuated solely by motives of interest, each had a separate path to pur- 
sue, a separate object to attain. Mount-Helicon came readily into hie 
mother’s views for the best of all reasons. Everything that could save 
the disbursement of a shilling, was now of paramount importance to him. 
After a problematic trip to Norway in Long-Acre’s yacht, he would lite- 
rally not have a roof to cover him. It was all very well to make a great 
merit of giving up Melton, and to dwell on the sacrifice he made on 
his mother’s account, in foregoing the delights of that very charming 
place, but Mount had now neither hunters nor the means of getting them, 
and a man at Melton without money or horses is like a fish out of water, 
or a teetotaller at an Irish wake. Everything bad failed with him lately. 
Successful as were his literary schemes, their profits were but a drop in 
the ocean compared with his necessities. Goodwood had nearly finished 
him, and he hardly dare think of Doncaster, so unfortunate were his in- 
vestments on the coming St. Leger. He could see only one way out of 
his difficulties—to sell himself and his title to some wealthy young lady, 
and he rather fancied giving Blanche the opportunity of becoming a pur- 
chaser ; that which he would have considered a mere pittance some six 
month’s ago, he now looked upon as a very fair competence and the 
chance of young Kettering’s death, with the reversion of that large pro- 
perty was a contingency by no means to be despised, so he submitted 
with as good a grace as he could, to selling his racehorses, and spending 
the winter at Bubbleton with his mother, inwardly resolving that when 
te had secured his object he would break out again into fresh extrava- 
gancies, and shine with redoubled splendour. 

Lady Mount-Helicon, too, had her own ends to further in her affee- 
tionate and hospitable invitation to her son. She had found out that his 
agreeable qualities, his large acquaintance, and his brilliant reputation 
always succeeded in filling her house with those whom she was pleased 
to term “ the best men,’ fastidious individuals who never condescended 
to dine with her when Mount and she kept separate establishments. 
Now my Lady calculated that what with her title, her cook, and her 
celebrated son, she would create a prodigious sensation at Bubbleton, 
where neither rank, talent, nor faultless cutlets are as common as in 
London ; and that with these attractions n her house, she would have an 
opportunity of seeing all the male eligibles whom that salubrious locality 
might bring together. And she could thus judge of them at her leisure, 
and pick and choose at her caprice. That was the endin view. The idea 
of entering once more into the holy bonds of matrimony had long been 
present to her ladyship’s mind ; and when she consulted her looking- 
glass, and saw reflected her large, comely form, her still healthy com- 
plexion, and her well-arranged hair, by courtesy called auburn, but suffl- 
ciently red to lose little of its youthfal appearance from an occasional 
silver line, she grudged more and more that all these charms should be 
wasted on a widow’s lonely lot, and resolved, that when the time came, 
and the man, it would be no fault of hers if she did not stand again at the 
altar in the coloured robes of a bride, who adds the advantage of ex- 
perience to the ripe maturity of autumnal beauty. Bubbleton, then, 
was the very place from which to select the fortunate man. Its frequent- 
ers were many of them steady-going respectable gentlemen of middle age, 
and, like all unmarried middle-aged men, unless completely ruined, suffi- 
ciently well-to-do in the world. Such are by no means ineligible matches 
for a widow : and then, should none of these be found willing to aspire to 
such happiness, might not General Bounce surrender at discretion, if pro- 
perly invested? more particularly should the other matrimonial scheme 
progress favourably, and the relationship thus created afford opportani- 
ties for surprises, coups-de-main, or the tardier but no less fatal advances 
of a regular blockade. He certainly had paid her attention in London ; 
he was a stout, soldier-like man for his years ; above all, he hada charm- 
ing place at Newtown-Hollowes, and a good fortune of hisown. Yes, 
Saute de mieux, the General would do very well ; and then the two fami- 
lies might live together, and if Blanche did succeed to everything, what 
a piece of luck it would be for them all! And her ladyship, with all her 
knowledge of the world, actually deluded herself into the idea that the 
two establishments could keep the peace for an hour together in the same 
house, or that Mount, after he had got all he could, and had no further 
use for his mother, would hear of such an arrangement for one single mo- 
ment. So Lady Mount-Helicon rose and smoothed her hair in the mirror 
over the chimney-piece, and looked at a miniature of herself, done before 
she married, and lying on the drawing-room table; and persuaded 
herself she was wonderfully little altered since then, and returned in haste 
to her good book and her seat with her back to the light, you may be sure, 
as a knock at the door announced an arrival, and her well-powdered 
figure-footman ushered in Lady Phebe Featherhead. 


CHAPTER XxII—“ STOP EER.”’ 


The Voyage Home—‘ Whom to Marry.”’—Disinterested Advice— The 
Looker-on sees Most of the Game—A Fog in the Channel— Frank’s 
Striking Arguments—Ladies First—The Remnant on the Wreek— 
Hope on the Horizon—Hairblower’s Offer. 


In these days of steam and perpetual locomotion, everybody has been 
@ voyager of some sort over the seas; and one of these uncomfortable 
expeditions is so like another, that it is needless to describe the transit 
of Frank Hardingstone and Cousin Charlie from the Cape home. There 
were but few passengers on board the Phlegethon, and those were as much 
bored with the length and monotony of the invoyage as passengers usually 
are : they ate, drank, smoked, walked the deck, pestered the professionals 
with perpetual questions as to when they should make the Needles, and 
otherwise comported themselves so as tolengthen as much as possible the 
apparent duration of their imprisonment. Charlie was as idle and im- 
patient as the rest. Frank alone seemed an exception to the general 
rule ; when not reading hard in his cabin, he was sure to be found study- 
ing steam in the engine-room, “shooting the sun’ with the captain or 
learning navigation with the mate. “There’s a good man spoilt in 
making that chap a gentleman,” wasthe constant remark of these worthiee, 
who contracted an immense love and admiration for Frank. Yet of late 
he had maintained a grim reserve very foreign to his usual open demean- 
our, and more especially in the society of ‘‘ Cousin Charlie.” He did not 
shun him, nor did that careless and good-humoured young gentleman per- 
ceive any difference in his friend’s manner, but Frank could not conceal 
from himself that he was not thoroughly at ease with the boy for whom 
he had endured so much. He felt that he had given up his dearest hopes 
for his young protegé ; that he had sacrificed to him the inestimable trea- 
sure of Blanche Kettering’s love ; he had on one or two occasions even 
done such violence to his feelings as to touch upon the subject of their 
approaching marriage in his conversations with her cousin, and had been 
surprised and disgusted at the coldness with which so engrossing a topic 
was received by the young gentleman most concerned. 

Frank could have borne it better, he thought, had Charlie been worthy 
of the blessings in store for him—had he appreciated the unspeakable bliss 
which others would have given all on earth to enjoy ; but to yield her 
to one who scarce seemed willing to stretch out his hand to receive her 





—to resign all that made life valuable to another, and to find that other 
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iated the object as little as the sacrifice,—this was indeed a hard | 
sone; bat Frank thought it his duty so to act, and resolved, with his 
usual determination and forgetfulness of self, that he would lose no op- 
portunity of forcing upon Charlie the absolute necessity of marrying the | 
oaly woman ke had himself ever loved. Thus the voyage drew toa close. 
Contrary winds were baffled by the power of steam; the good ship 
stemmed the mountain waves of the Bay of Biscay, and at length the 
coast of England was hailed; and though labouring in a heavy gale of | 
wind aod a cross-pitching sea, they were steaming steadily up the Chan- 
nel, acd congratulating themselves that to-morrow they would once more | 
set foot on English ground. Frank and Charlie were on deck, enjoying , 
the broken gleams of an afternoon’s sun that shone fitfully through the 
mista and storm-rack driving fast overhead, and their conversation natu- | 
rally enough turned upon their own plans and intentions when they should 
get ashore, Charlie was full of bis horses aad his anticipations of sport in 
game-preserve and hunting-ficld, with sundry speculations as to the state 
ot “ Hap-Hazard’s”’ legs, much damaged by the never-to-be-forgotten 
steeple-chase ; and it was with difficulty Frank could command his at- 
tention whilst he made a final effort to impress upon him the absolute ne- 





cessity of his making up his miad and marrying his pretty cousin forth- | 


with. 

“ It’s not fair upon any one,” said Frank, holding manfully on to the 
mizen-topmast stay, “ It’s not doing as you’d be done by, to keep a thing 
of this sort off-and-on ; it’s not fair upon your family ; it’s not fair upon 
your uncle ; and, above all, it’s not fair upon Miss Kettering herself. I 
gonceive that you are bound, as a gentleman, to make all necessary ar- 
rangements, so that the business may be concluded within a month or two 
of your arrival at Newton-Hollowes.” 

narlie looked rather aghast. ‘“ Well but,’’ said he, ‘I should have to 
leave the regiment. You wouldn’t have me bring Blanche out to Kaffir- 
land—poor little Blanche, she’d be frightened to death, and I know I 
should have to sell out—Frank, I couldu’t bear to leave the regiment. [| 
like soldiering better than anything.’ 

“ We can’t nelp that,” rejoined his friend. “ You’ve a duty to perform 
in life, and you must go through with it. You're not to live for yourself 
alone ; and look how many people are interested in thisquestion. In the 
firat place, there’s your cousin. In consequence of this will they’ve found, 
you have been the innocent cause of robbing her of a princely inheri- 
tance ; this is the only method by which you can replace her in the for- 
mer advantageous position, It was evidently intended all through by 
your father and your poor mother that this marriage should take place, 
and their wishes ought tobe your law. Then the General basset his heart 
upon it, J know, and you are both under great obligations to that kind 
old man. Bat all these considerations are as nothing compared with the 
feelings of Blanche herself. Charlie, would you begin by supplanting 
her ia her birthright, and finish by breaking ber heart ?” : 

Charlie looked wofully disconcerted. This was altogether a new light, 
and he stammered out : “ Of course, I should like todo what’s right, but 
I don’t want to give up the army ;—and—and I’m very fond of Blanche, 
you know, and all that, but I don’t think I quite like her well enough to 
marry her.” 

“ Not like her,” exclaimed Hardingstone, to whom this latter reason 
was totally incomprehensible, “ not like such a girl as that—the loveliest, 
the sweetest, the most angelic, the most lady-like creature on the face of 
the earth—I've never seen anything the least to be compared to her in 
my experience ; and you talk of not liking her!” 

“ Hang it, Frank,” interposed the lad, “I wish you’d marry her your- 
self. I’ll go shares with her in fortune ; there’s more than enough for us 
both, and you’re much fitter to be a respectable man than I am.” 

The shaft went deep into his heart, but the strong man never winced 
or failed for a moment. ‘ What right have you,’ he broke in almost 
fiercely, “ what right have you to talk of giving her money, and laying 
her under obligations? Like Falstaif,”’ he added, relapsing into his 
usual manner, “ you owe her yourself and the money too. For Heaven’s 
sake, Charlie, dou’t tamper with the hapyiness of a lifetime—honour, duty, 
expediency, all point one way—do not, for a mere whim, neglect that 
which, left undone, you will repent ever afterwards. Promise me, new 
promise me, Charlie, that you will marry your cousin before you again 
leave Newton-Hollowes.” 

Charlie bit his lip, stroked his moustaches, looked first one way then 
another ; and finally, blushing crimson over his wasted face, exclaimed : 
“ Never, Frank,—if you must know it, you had better know it now—ne- 
ver, I tell you, and tor the best of all reasons ; of course it goes no far- 
ther, but the fact is, I—I—like somebody else much better.” 

*‘ And do you think you are the only person that has to sacrifice incli- 
nation, nay, happiness, existence itself, to duty? Do you think you are 
to be exempt from the common lot of man—to receive everything, and to 
give up nothing? Do you owe no duty to yourcousin? Are you not 
all-in-all to her? And are you to destroy all the hopes of her life-time, 
to break her young heart, as you have destroyed her prospects, for your 
own selfish gratification. Trust me, Charlie, she loves you, and whether 
you care for her or not, unless your word is irrevocably pledged to an- 
other, it is your duty to marry her, and marry her yon must!” 

“ You’re wrong, Frank,” said Charlie, with a roguish smile; ‘ You’re 
wrong—you’re a sharp fellow generally, but you’re out of your reckon- 
ing here. Blanche has exactly the same regard for me that a sister has 
for a brother—but love, as you and I understand the word, bless you, she 
hasn’t a notion of it, as far as I am concerned; but I’ll tell you whom I 
think she does love, Frank—ab! you may wince and turn pale, but you 
ought to know, and I'll tell you. Frank, do you remember the Guyville 
Ball? Why! you’re not pale now—I should never have mentioned it if 
you hadn’t driven me iuto a corner, but now, out it shall come. Do you 
remember when you came up and turned away without asking her to 
dance, while we were waltzing together? Well, when Blanche looked up 
her eyes were full of tears, and she said to me, ‘ What is the matter with 
Mr. Hardingstone? I’m afraid he’s offended with us.’ And I gaid,{ Blanche, 
you little flirt, he thinks you’ve jilted him.’ And she blushed over her 
face, and neck, and shoulders, aye, redder than you are now, old boy, and 
she followed you with such a loving, piteous look—and I sawitallina 
moment. Yes, Frank, Blanche is over head and ears in love with you, 
and I’m glad of it, for there’s no other man in the world that’s wortby of 
her, and you shall marry her Frank, and J won’t, and Il] get drunk at 
the wedding—but let us go below now. These cold evenings make me 
cough, and, I suppose, the steward will manage some supper for us, 
though it is blowing so hard,”’ with which gastronomic aspiration. hun- 
gry Charlie disappeared down the hatchway, and left an altered man be- 
hind him, to pace the deck, in a confused state of tumultuous, almost de- 
lirious, happiness. 

Frank was anything but a vain man; he had always considered him- 
self as possessing no attractions for the other sex, and that such a girl as 
Blanche Kettering should look upon him favourably was a happiness he 
had svarcely allowed himseif to picture in his dreams, but now that it was 
suggested by another, now that it appeared to impartial eyes neither an 
impossibility nor an absurdity, a thousand trifling circumstances rose in 
his recollection, a thousand little lights and shades of looks, and tones, 
and expressions, came back to him distinct and vivid, with a meaning 
and a colouring they had never possessed before, and he could hardly 
restrain the happiness that gushed up in his bosom and sparkled in his 
eye, as, after a few minutes of delicious solitude on deck, he joined the 
party at supper in the cabin, and one and all remarked that now the 
voyage was nearly over, the grave Mr. Hardingstone appeared to be 
quite a different man. To their questions as to the weather, he stated, 
that it was “a beautiful night,” which caused the captain to look at him 
as at an undoubted lunatic, inasmuch as the sea was getting up rapidly, 
aud a thick mist was driving over the face of the waters. With the pas- 
sengers he joked, and laughed, and played vingt-et-un, and made him- 
selfso universally popular and agreeable, that those very persons, who 
had all along voted him an odd, reserved. uncomfortable sort of fellow, 
now almost regretted that they should so soon be parted from such a fund 
of good-humour and merriment, as they had discovered, all too late, in 
their fellow- passenger. 

The night grew blacker, as the mist increased, with the somewhat mo- 
derating gale, and a long, heaving swell came rolling up from the At- 
lantic, each succeeding sea appearing to rear its gigantic volume higher, 
further, fiercer, than its predecessor, and still the good ship steamed on 
through the darkness. A light at her foretop, and an indistinct glimmer 
at the binnacle, only made the surrounding obscurity appear more palpa- 
ble, and through the dense fog, which seemed to pervade the very deck, 
and to hang around the spars and tackle, it was difficult to distinguish 
the two phantom figures at the wheel, and the look-out man in the bows, 
The captain ever and auon dived to his cabin to consult his chart, and, 
reappearing on the wet, slippery deck, cast au anxious eye at the sbip’s 
compass, and the course she was lying—then glanced to windward, where 
some huge wave flang its crest of foam into the light, and sporting with 
that powerfal steamer as witha plaything, dashed its beating spray, in 
wantonuess of strength, high over the protecting bulwarks, till the very 
yards dripped and streamed with brine. A few gruff words, unintelligi- 
ble to the landsmen, were addressed to the struggling steersmen, and 


again the captain glanced anxiously at the compass, and knit his brows! 


aud seemed ill-at-ease. Between the decks, confiding passengers snored, 





in their berths and dreamt of home. Little thought they of darkness 
and fog, and driving seas. They had paid their passage money, and they 
were to be delivered safe at their destination—was it not in the bond? 
They were, besides, in the Channel, and the ladies on board derived un- 
speakable relief and consolation from the knowledge that they were once 
more in soundings—and they, too, slept the sleep of innocence and se- 
curity. So midnight passed, and still the good ship held steadily on. 
But the captain grew more restless and disturbed, and he ordered the 
steam to be slackened, and a sailor to be slung over the side, and to 
heave the lead, and these weré wise and seamanlike precautions, but they 
were a few minutes too late. As the words left his mouth, a shock that 
made that huge fabric shake again, brought him to the deck. True to 
his seaman nature, he shouted to ‘back the engines,’ even as he fell, 
but she was aground, and it was too late. Ere he recovered his legs he 


knew too well what bad happened. Sea after sea came pouring over the | 





dismay; even Frank’s bold heart tightened itself for an instant in the 
pressure of despair. Only the boatswain found words to say, 
“That bit plag, that did’nt ought to have been neglected, ’s worth ex- 
actly twelve men’s lives, This here’s a stopper over all, blessed if it 
ain’t.”” There was nothing to be done now, but to wait manfully for 
death. Poor Charlie was already half-dead with cold ; but Frank took 
off his own pea jacket, and wrapped it round the lad, and lashed him to 
the foremast ; for though the weather had moderated considerably, a sea 
came every now and then driving over the deck, and carrying everything 
before it. The wreck was by this time filling fast, and sinking gradually : 
already she had settled by the stern, and only her bows and a part of the 
forecastle remained above water. On this the sufferers were congre- 
gated, and few words did they interchange, for consolation or hope there 
was none in this world. Their powder was exhausted—true, there was 
plenty below in the powder-magazine, but that was lopg ago swamped, 


deck one of the men at the wheel was washed overboard, the other bare- | so that their very cries for help must be silenced—that iron voice, their 


ly saved as he clung for dear life to the helm; everything that was not 


sole chance of rescue must bedumb. The fog, too began to clear away, 


secured went at once by the board, and the dashing waves plunging | aud a bright gleam of sunshine ever and anon shone out upon the yellow 


heavily into the engine-room, put out the fires, and reduced that triumph 
of man’s ingenuity to a mere helpless log upon the waters. The seamen 
| came tumbling up to the forecastle,every man as he had slept, half dress- 
ed, and even now scarce awake ; yet such is the force of habit, that con- 
| fusion prevailed more than alarm, and here and there even a jest rose to 
‘lips which in a few hours might probably be silenced forever. But if 

not sole mistress on deck, fear could boast of undivided dominion below. 
| Shrieks, and sobs, and wailing prayers burst from the affrighted pas- 
| sengers, as they rushed tumultuously from their raspective berths into 
| the saloon, and asked wildly what had happened, and inquired with white 
| lips if there was any danger; one said, “Is there any hope?” and the 
| panic increased as it spread, and wives clung upon their husbands’ breasts, 

and pressed their children to their sides, and screamed in an unbear- 
able agony of fear,—and one, a strong stout man, shouted for help as 
though terror bad turned his brain, and raved of his wife and little ones 
at home—that home on firm dry land, that he had never known how to 
prize before—then a white-haired minister, one of honest John Wesley’s 
followers, proposed in a calm steady voice, that each and all should kneel 
down and pray; but the affrighted mass, now wavering and struggling 
to the hatchway, paid no attention to the good man’s suggestion ; for 
each strove to reach the deck as though it were a haven of safety, each 
instinctively shrank from the idea of perishing in that dark dreadful 
cabin, and the selfishness of man came out and developed itself even in 
that maddened crowd as they pushed each other aside, and struggled who 
should be first to reach the door. 

“Charlie! where are you?” exclaimed Frank Hardingstone’s un- 
shaken voice, as he emerged already dressed from his cabin, into the see- 
thing confusion of the saloon. 

‘“‘ Here!” said Charlie, struggling to free himself from the embraces of 
a stout old Frenchwoman, who, wild with terror, was choking the lad as 
she clung round his neck and implored him to be her preserver. ‘“ Here! 
Frank, we’re aground, I think ; I want to get on deck and make myself 
useful, if this old women would let me go!”’ 

Charlie freed himself from the venerable dame’s embrace, but she clung 
hard to his garments, and he was forced to slip out of the dressing-gown 
which he had put on at the first moment of alarm, and leaving it in ber 
grasp, to make his escape clad only in his shirt and trowsers. When he 
reached the deck he found Frank already there, haviog put himself under 
the captain’s orders, and now lendiag his assistance to restore discipline 
as far as possible, and to clear the wreck. The hugh ship heaved and 
shivered in her throes, as wave after wave washed her farther and farther 
on to the shoal ; the fog, too added to the confusion of the scene, and as 
it became doubtful whether her timbers could stand against the violence 
of these successive shocks, even the sturdy seamen began to hint at her 
going to pieces.—and a cry, though none knew whence it first arose, 
thrilled from stem to stern, ‘‘ The boats! the boats! Launch the boats!” 

“ By Him that made me! I’ll strike the first man dead that stirs with- 
out orders,’’ cried the captain, heaving a broad axe above his head, 
his voice rising through the confusion of the crew and the dash of the 
leaping waves. 

**Can the boats live in such a sea?” whispered Frank, as he stood by 
the captain’s side, prepared to lend him any assistance he might require. 

“Undoubtedly, sir!” was the reply; “it’s our only chance. We’ll 
get the women and children in first. Mr. Hardingstone, you’re a man/ 
take charge of the larboard boat—let no man into it without orders—we 
may save them all yet!” and the captain sprang to the starboard boat, 
laid hold of the “‘davits,” and sang out, ‘* Lower away, men, easy!” 
whilst Frank, in a hurried whisper, gave his orders to Charlie, who was 
as cool as a cucumber throughout. 

‘Charlie, keep the hatchway with the steward, he’s a bold fellow— 
don’t let a single man up till the women and children are all on deck. 
If any fellow rans rusty knock him down !” 

By this time order was to a certain degree restored—the passengers 
were indeed in a frightful state below, when they found their egress 
barred, as they thought so arbitrarily, from all hopes of safety; but on 
deck every man had his own duty to perform, and the magic power of 
discipline, assisted by the dawn, which was now struggling into light, 
bid fair to give them every chance of safety that knowledge and experience 
could suggest. But one man was mutinous. A strong, black-beared fel- 
low, with a dogged, lowering countenanct, who had been most assiduous 
in helping Hardingstone to lower away the larboard boat, no soouer found 
it launched, than he made a rush for the side, to place himself, as he 
hoped, in safety, regardless of the helpless and the weak. 

“ Stand back !’’ said Frank, in a voice of thunder; ‘wait for your 
tura.”’ 

“Turn be ——,” growled the man; “ who made youskipper? D’ye 
think I’d lose my lite for a land lubber like you?” 

‘*T warn you!” said Frank, clenching his fist, and looking dangerous. 
The man advanced, as though to push him aside. Frank drew himself 
together, and struck out. He knocked him clean off bis legs, on to the 
deck, where he lay stunned and bleeding. 

“ Sarve him right,” cried Charlie, from the hatchway ; an observation 
which was echoed by the crew ; and Frank had no further difficulty in 
preserving discipline at the station of which he had taken the command. 
One by one, pale, trembling women, and bewildered little children, pat- 
tering on the deck with bare feet, and enveloped in shawls, petticoats, 
anything that had been first caught up in the hurry of the moment, were 
handed through the hatchway, and lowered carefully over the side into 
the heaving boats. There they clung together, shivering and drenched 
with spray, some of the women with scarce any other covering than their 
white night-dresses, their long wet hair hanging about their shoulders ; 
but even in that extremity thinking only of their children, and regard- 
less of their own sufferings anddanger. Poor things! How scared they 
were by the first minute-gun that boomed from the wreck ; for the cap- 
tain, assisted by Frank Hardingstone’s coolness, and now equal to an 
emergency, had not neglected the precaution of making every possible 
signal of distress. Then the male passengers were drafted singly, and 
handed over the side by the dauntless seamen. Some behaved gallantly 
enough, and offered to stand by the ship and the captain to the last ; 
some trembled and cowered, submissively obeying every order given 
them, and apparently rendered totally helpless by fear. One sturdy lit- 
tle boy, of some ten or eleven years, clung manfully to a toy, the pro- 
perty of hisinfant sister ; and when compelled to lay hold of the guiding- 
rope with both hands, seized the bauble between his teeth, and so reached 
his mother in the boat. The rough sailors gave him a cheer. 

At length the passengers were dispored of ; a few cloaks and pea-jack- 
ets were thrown in to cover the women ; the ship’s compass was placed 
in one of the boats; a crew of seamen were told off, and seized the oars ; 
the mate took the command ; strict injunctions were given for the boats 
to keep together ; and they shoved off into that heaving sea. It was now 
broad daylight, and the rain falling heavily. 

“ Thank God, sir,” said the captain, with a sigh of relief, ‘* we've dis- 
posed of the passengers. The wind’s falling now, with this wet, and 
they’ll make the land in three or four hours. I trust in Providence every 
hair of their heads will be saved; and we’ve nothing to think of but 
ourselves,” 

“ There’s a dozen of us left,” said Frank, looking round on the drip- 
ping group, who were clinging to the different parts of the wreck, con- 
sisting of one or two subordinate officers, the boatswain, and a few old, 
weather-beaten seamen ; “ that boat will hold us all, if she will swim ; 
but she’s rather a cockle-shell for such @ sea as this,”’ he observed, point- 
ing to a small, shallow skiff that hung at the stern, and which had not 
yet been lowered. 

“It’s our best chance,” said the captain, looking very grave, as 


” 


she must go to pieces; “ but shell never hold us all. Vil stand by the 
ship to the last; and you two gentlemen, to whose coolness under Pro- 
vidence, the passengers owe their lives, will bear witness I did my duty. 
God bless you! Lower away, men; cheerily, oh!’ So the boat was 
lowered ; and as she touched the water,she filled and sank, and appeared 
again, bottom uppermost, some fifty yards away : and sothe last chance 

of escape was cut off. The little party looked at each other in blank 











another rolliag sea made the wreck heave, and quiver, and strain, as if 


foam crested waves, aud glistened on the white wings of the dipping sea- 
gulls, By degrees the blue sky peered over-head, and the gap widened 
and widened, and the mists rising in wreaths from the waters, pow heav- 
ing and subsiding iato rest, floated lazily away, and the discoloured sea 
became bright and blue, and the sun burst forth ioto a glorious autumn 
day, and the warmth of his rays almost comforted those poor wet wretches, 
clinging hopelessly to the wreck. It seemed hard to die on such a day, 
but exhaustion was beginning to tell upon some of the sufferers, and the 
lassitude of despair was creeping over them, with its drowsy influence, 
and the reason of more than oue began to give way. So they waited 
and spoke not, and some strove to pray, and some shut their eyes as if in 
sleep ; and noon came, and the day was bright and hot, and the sea-birds 
screamed and soard, and everything was full of joy and life, and only 
that little circle of twelve were doomed to die. Wrank and Charlie were 
together, and every now and then each pressed the other’s hand, but 
neither spoke. The captain, who was nearest them, seemed stupefied 
with despair, and he, too, spoke not. They were asilent company. The 
day crept on: every minute was precious, yet the minutes dragged on 
like led. Onee the captain stirred, and Frank, glancing eagerly at his 
face was aware of a strange light upon it and a gleam in his fixed eye that 
was almost unearthly. Was it insanity? Could it be hope? Frank’s 
breath stopped, as he followed the direction of the captain’s gaze, but he 
could see nothing, save the glancing waters and the hopeless sky-line. 
But still the captain stared, and the old boatswain, too, was looking 
eagerly in the same direction, and another seaman seemed to wake from 
his stupor, and Vrank strained his eyes, and at last he was aware of a 
black epeck on the horizon, and, ere he could trust his sight, the stout 
old captain burst into tears, and a feeble cheer rose from the ex 
seamen, a cheer that thrilled through Frank’s very marrow, for he knew 
that they were saved. 

“ What is it,” said Charlie, faintly, opening his heavy eyes. 

“It’s a boat,’’ was the reply,—* a boat; the bitterness of death is past. 
thank God! thank God!” 

Then came the painful suspense, the agony of hope and fear; it might 
after all be but a spar, or a black fish, or anything save what they 
wished. No—it was a boat, areal boat; but her crew might not see 
them, they might be fishing, they might never think of the wreck ; then 
the poor exhausted fellows strained their throats in a feeble hail, or 
rather a hoarse desperate shriek. But the boat is bearing down upon 
them—she nears them. ‘“ Wreck a-hoy! hilli-ho!” Never was music 
like to this on mortal ear. Her sharp nose comes dancing and dipping 
over the waves, the glance of her oars flashes in the sun; now they can 
distinguish the forms of the rowers—now the cheery voices of their coun- 
trymen gladden their very heart’s core—and now she is along side ; and 
by aed is over—suspense and misery are forgotten—and the past is like 
a dream. 

The steamer had struck far nearer the shore than her reckoning had given 
the captain reason to suppose, and her guns had at length been heard by 
Some fishermen on the beach at St. Swithin’s. There wasa heavy sea 
Tanning, but the life-boat was soon manned, and our old friend Hair- 
blower himself took the stroke-oar, and manfully those gallant fellows 
pulled till they reached the wreck. They had fallen in with the ship’s 
boats about half way from the shore, and now brought the welcome news 
of their almost undoubted safety. 

“To think of you and Master Charles being aboard, sir,” said Hair- 

blower, who seemed to consider the whole matter of the wreck as an 
everyday occurrence. “ This is, indeed, what may well be called ‘ a cir- 
cumstauce,’ if ever there was ‘ a circumstance’ hereaway,” and he settled 
his two friends comfortably in the stern of the life-boat, ere he busied 
himself to place the rest of the rescued seamen where they would least 
interfere with the efforts of the oarsmen. They were soon safely dis- 
posed, and by sundown, wet weary and exhausted, they stood once more 
upon that shore which they had scarce dared to hope they should ever 
Bee again. 
When Charlie woke the following morning in a comfortable room at 
the Royal Hotel, the first person that greeted his opening eyes was hon- 
est Hairblower. That worthy had taken entire possession of his former 
protegé, and now made his appearance with a steaming glass of hot 
brandy-and-water, the only orthodox breakfast, in his opinion, for a man 
who bad been wrecked the day before ; though rather disgusted at Char- 
lie’s obstinacy in refusing this specific, he was extremely anxious to as- 
sist him through his toilet, and was only to be got rid of by an assur- 
ance that his young favourite would be down to breakfast, where he 
would answer all his questions and listen to all his protestations, in an 
incredibly short space of time. Hairblower accordingly drank the brandy- 
and-water himself, and waited patiently, during what appeared to him 
an unreasonably long period to be spent in the process of adornment. 

_ When Frank and Charlie met in the coffee-room, the sailor too made 

his appearance, and, with much circumlocution, managed to deliver 
himself of a request which had evidently been all the morning brewing 
in bis mind. 
“If it was not a liberty, Master Charles, and you too, Mr. Harding- 
stone, I should make bold to ask of you both to let me join company in 
a cruise. I conclude, as you’re bound to London this afternoon at the 
latest,—soon as ever you’ve got rigged out decent and presentable. 
Well, gentlemen, you see I’ve a little business, too, in London-town. I 
haven’t been there not since, Mr. Hardingstone, you lent me a hand so 
kind, and I’ve got to be there, sooner or later, sbout the fishing business ; 
for you see, my mates, they wish me to be spokesman-like with our gov- 
ernor, and he can’t leave London—so, in course, I must goto him. Now, 
if it wasn’t too great a liberty, I should be proud if you gentlemen would 
let me wait upon you, just for the voyage-like. I can’t bear to part with 
you so socn, and though you’ve no luggage, seeing all your traps is still 
aboard, and spoilt by now, and I can’t be useful to you, I should like 
just to see you and Master Charlie safe into London-town, and shake you 
both by the hand there afore we part.’ 

Need we say, the permission was joyfully granted, and that the after- 
noon train bore the trio in company to the metropolis, whence Charlie 
and Frank were to start next day together for Newton Hollowes. 





ENGLISH LETTER-WRITERS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
e ( Concluded.) 


The decade from 1755 to 1765 may be taken as the period in which 
Walpole’s powers were at their best, although long afterwards he wrote 
with scarcely any diminution of vivacity aud neatness. Taking up the 
volumes of bis correspondence which contain the letters written during 
these ten years, we find amid the greatest diversity of matter the utmost 
uniformity of manner. Every letter is conceived in the same spirit and 
is planned to produce the same efiect. His style never or seldom alters. 
He was remarkably fond of short sentences and rapid transitions from 
one subject to another, the cunning of his art being displayed in the skill 
with which abruptness was avoidod in the passage. Not to fatigue, not 
to bore, to be various, smart, and short, is the aeme of the kind of con- 
versational success which he admired, and it was the success that he 
sought to rival on paper. He inserted touches of malice and irony, he 
insinuated, guessed, supposed, invented, and related so that no letter he 
wrote could possibly be thought dull. He possessed in perfection the 
secret of pleasing a correspondent by speaking of men and things as if 
he were superior to all except the person he addresses, He knew how 
men were tickled by this tacit compliment, and how obliged they felt to 
the writer who placed them on this imagivary elevation. He always 
writes as if he were ao observer from the outside of the subjects of his 
comments. He lets the pageant pass and notes its various scenes, 
admittiog his correspondent to the spectacle. Sometimes he speaks 
as if he were moved by public events and felt indignation, interest, 
sympathy, and other emotions of honest men; and indeed he was in 
all sincerity possessed of a few good feelings, being a pious son and 





a stanch friend. But his political and pablic cares sat very lightly 


on him. When he writes of foreign affairs, of the war, and of the 
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of ministers, he uses the strongest language, and fires up 
and blazes with indignant virtue; for society expects that a party 
man should talk like his party. but when he has to speak of the pro- 
ecedings of the House of Commons, of which he was a member, be is 
the careless observer, amusing and amused ; for if he wrote more 
warmly he might be expected to act more energetically, and good society 
is timid, and distrasts energy unless overpoweringly triumphant. Io 
short, he lived and wrote for the narrow society he moved in, and any 
one who thus limits himself must be what Bishop Warburton termed him, 
“coxcomb.” Warburton indeed said * an insufferable coxcomb ;” but 
we who cannot be annoyed by bim, and are amused and entertained with 
his writings, must allow him at least to be “ sufferable.”’ 

When we turn from the letters of Horace Walpole to those of Lord 
Chesterfield, it is hardly too much to say that we pass from the little- 
ness of the great world to its greatness. Both writers cultivated the art 
of letter-writing as one properly belonging to the station of a gentle- 
man. Both wrote for a limited circle ; both loved to impress upon 
their correspondents and the world at large that their literary success was 
a mere accident of, and accessory to, their advantages ot birth. Bat 
Chesterfield always wrote as if he were above the world to which he 
bowed, and could contemplate the splendid crowd he strove to eclipse 
with a complacent indifference. He was, in reality, of a mind and cha- 
racter far above the level of those to whose opinions and pursuits he lent 
the sanction of his approval. He plays with the world as with a gilded 
toy, proud of his right to take the plaything in his familiar grasp, but 
still contriving to let spectators know that he could pull it to pieces if 
he had a mind. He worked out for himself a theory of living, deter- 
mined the end he thought it worth while to pursue, ascertained by keen 
observation the most appropriate means, and applied them with happy 
matural tact and unflinching resolution and perseverance. Of these 
means he perceived that the power of writing letters that should combine 

ce, worldly wisdom, and good sense, was among the most promi- 
nent ; and that the art of letter-writing formed a distinguishing barrier 
to separate bis microcosm from the larger and more vulgar world with- 
out, It is manner and not matter that places a Rubicon between the 
vinces of the elegant and the inelegant: it is not that the urbanus 
different things from the rusticus, but he does them in a different 
way. It is said that in an examination for vacant fellowships at an Ox- 
ford College, where good breeding is the test of excellence, the crucial 
experiment is made by cunningly contriving that the candidates, being 
asked to dinner by the electors, shall eat cherry or damson pie. Amidst 
the flow of pleasant small-talk, the electors secretly watch with the 
keenest accuracy how the candidates severally dispose of the stones ; and 
he who drops them like pearls from his mouth, or still better, makes 
them seem like the world in the system of the Eleatics, at once to be and 
not to be, is rewarded with £100 a-year. Lettor-writing was the cherry 
pie of Lord Chesterfield, or at any rate, one of his cherry pies. All the 
world eats cherry pies, but only a few can manage the stones ; all the 
world writes letters, but only a few can write letters that satisfy the rules 
ofart. And if we may pursue the comparison, as, in the case of the col- 
lege of which we have spoken, this stone-disposing skill gives the admis- 
sion into a corporate society, the members of which are attached and 
bound to each other by the conscivusness that all belong to the same so- 
ciety, and by mutual respect for each other’s adroitness, so the letter- 
writers of high society would, in the opinion of Lord Chesterfield, gain 
the feeling of a brotherhood by the recognition on the part of every wri- 
ter of the elegancies of his correspondent. To write a good letter was to 
be a gentleman on paper, and though the excellence of letter-writing 
must, in one sense, be unavoidably a literary one, yet the art was, in the 
— it assumed under Lord Chesterfield, regarded in an aspect as far 
its literary one as possible. 

The most characteristic of Lord Chesterfield’s letters are undoubtedly 
those to his son, for he expounded the whole of his social and moral 
scheme with much precision and openness for the benefit of the dull, de- 
ceitful, awkward youth whom he hoped to train into a model of elegance. 
We cannot help suspecting that Lord Chesterfield, in these famous letters, 
is sometimes soliloquising when he pretends to be addressing his corres- 
pondent, and that he would have owned, if bard pressed, that he himself 
was the imaginary object to whom those stately and graceful periods were 
direc e can hardly make-believe sufficiently strong to persuade us 
or himself that he is writing to less than another Chesterfield. But what- 
ever were his real feelings in addressing his hopeless son, it is certain 
that he never neglected to write ina manner that should do justice to 
himself. He never descends beneath the dignity of a great nobleman ; he 
carefully avoids anything like the petulance, the gossiping, the small little- 
nesses of Horace Walpole. If we do not find his letters absélutely to our 
taste, it is because we cannot now feel as the society of his day felt, and 
as he wished his son should feel ; it is not that, if we could throw our- 
selves into the atmosphere of that society, we should detect any point 
in which Lord Chesterfield fell below it, or indeed any point in which he 
did not resolutely keep himself and his little world up to the very high- 
est pitch which was compatible with the principles on which that society 
was based. Perhaps the very essence of all the letters to Mr. Stanhope, 
the best specimen of all that is good and all that is bad in Lord Chester- 
field’s correspondence, is to be found in the letters addressed to his son 
when at Paris in 1751. Let any one read the letters of that year, who 
wishes to catch truly the destinies ef Lord Chesterfield’s mental portrait. 
He will find much, perhaps, to make him congratulate himself that the 
past is past, that the days of George II. are no more; but he will confess 
that here, if anywhere, is the success attained which that society admired, 
that here the most faithful reflection of the spirit of those times is offered, 
and that many great qualities of the intellect and some of the heart must 
be united before such thoughts can be clothed in such language. 

We mast hasten on to the last of the stages of letter-writing which we 
* have — out, and speak of the art as it appears in the hands of those 

who, building their success on the labours of their predecessore, but hav- 
ing no direct or conscious aim, carry into simple and natural life the 
beauties and graces we have hitherto seen blooming in an artficial soil. 
That which has been premeditated, becomes unpremeditated and sponta- 
neous. The art is lost, but yet the fruits of the art are perpetually 
| vara We seem to escape from all necessity of criticism, and may in- 
ge ourselves in the pure pleasure of unalloyed admiration. The let- 
ter-writer no longer wishes to approach the great world, or to ward off 
those who are ambitious of its supremacy ; there is no humouring of the 
caprices of a narrow set—no seeking to devise means how a system, 
losophically commented on, may be sustained and preserved in its 
tegrity. At the same time, the writer does not write like one of a care- 
less generation, anxious to save the tenth post of the day, and enc!osing 
in an adhesive envelope the crude thoughts and hasty expressions he blots 
upon a sheet of note-paper the size of a crown-piece. These artless 
artists, these consummate performers of the last century, wrote with de- 
liberate dignity and a proper choice of words, although a certain natural 
happiness of expression, and the advantage they derived from following 
more artificial writers, enabled them to handle their craft so divinely. 
But when we speak of their being preceded by the writer whom we have 
noticed above, and of this being a ry ey stage of the art, we must 
not let our readers suppose that we use these terms according to strict 
chronology. We do not mean that the historical date of the third class of let- 
ter-writers is necessarily posterior to that of the second. Gray was a 
year older than Horace Walpole, and was long outlived by him. We 
speak of the one type of letter-writing as subsequent to the other, because it 
must have been preceded by the state of society which only received its 
expression contemporaneously with, or perhaps even later than its own 
manifestation. Looking at the whole history of the century, we may sa 
that the narrow but highly-trained society of the times of George II. 
expanded into the wider and more natural society of the days of Johnson 
and Burke, although there were men in the times of George II. who seem 
much more akin to those of the later day than to those who were strictly 
speaking their cotemporaries. After the letter-writers of the times of 
George II., a class succeeded who wrote with more ease and less affecta- 
tion, and yet received from those who had gone before them the tradition- 
ary notion that letter-writing was an art. Among these Gray is con- 
Seat én and we need not hesitate to adopt him as a representative. 
ery day in real life we see how the accidents of worldly position deter- 
mine a man’s chronology. The nominee of a peer is in Parliament be- 
fore his beard begins to grow, and has an official air and an inflexible 
political creed by the time he is twenty-five, while his school or college 
contemporary struggles through a profession, and at fifty they meet on 
od arena of public life, the one almost a generation younger than the 
other. 

Gray was neither wholly in the world nor wholly out of it. He wrote 
from the calm retreat of a Cambridge College, but he had personal friends 
who mixed in the busy and the fashionable world, and he himself occasion- 
ally quitted his retirement to spread his wings in the gaiety of the metro- 
polis. His letters reflect his manner of living. They are full of the 
savoir vivre which can only be attained by intercourse with society, and 
yet they bear constant witness to the dignified reserve of the literary re- 
cluse, and the grace and knowledge of the student and the philosopher. 
Above all they delight us by their perfect freedom from anything like a 


conscious aim. They breathe an elegance and are inspired with a vivact- 


ty such as is found in the Odes of Horace, where we know how great the 
art is, but where the sense of art is lost in the sense of its tion, 
Gray had indeed every qualification for a letter-writer, and his letters 
are, we venture to think, unrivalled in the English language. He is grave 
and gay, humorous, learned, satirical, tender, by turns, and he passes 
from one mood to another with the most unfailing ease and by the most 
im ptible transitions. He writes indeed as if he knew that he could 
write a letter well, and wished to do what he did successfully ; but the 
feeling that prompts him to exert himself is not vanity, but merely the 
consciousness of power. 

Whatever Gray wrote was written with the utmost labour. He toiled 
at a verse, he cast and recast it, he criticized it as ruthlessly as if it were 
the offspring of another’s brain, he let it lie by, and then, years after, 
took it from the drawer where it slumbered, and dispassionately ana- 
lyzed its constitution, and pronounced judgment upon its defects and 
merits. The man who can bear to work so slowly is sure to write no- 
thing inferior to himself; we get his best when we get anything. But how 
few men can thus become their own critics without losing fire, point, 
energy, the rough and unpremediated graces of a carcless and vigorous 
ecribbler. Perhaps we must allow that Gray did, in some measure, fall 
short of his possibilities, and unfavourably affect the writings of other 
poets, by the anxious care he cultivated and inculeated. But in his let- 
ters we seem to have all the good and none of the bad attending his ha- 
bits of composition. He relaxes his grim watchfulness over himself and 
his style, and still we may trace, in the most hasty of these effusions, the 
fruits of his habitual vigilance. He is impelled, by the very nature of 
his task, to write with-speed and to abandon himself to the impulse of 
the moment. But in the propriety of every expression, in the restraint 
he exercises over his pen, so as never to fall into any excess or redundancy, 
and in the position of self respect, not to say of authority, which he oc- 
cupies towards his correspondent, we trace the lime labor, the habits of 
patience and stern self-denial, the dignity that abhors meretricious effect 
- every kind, which eminently characterise his more studied composi- 

ions. 

Gray was what would ordinarily be called a cold man: he was over- 
shadowed by a perpetual melancholy, and bis path, even in youth, was 
darkened by the faintly-revealed presence of the fatal disease which bore 
him, in the ripeness of his faculties, to the grave. But, though he loved 
solitude and resolutely intrenched himself within a hallowed ground of 
privacy, into which the world was not suffered to intrude, his letters re- 
veal how much there was in his nature that was genial and even gay. On 
fitting occasions he could write with a tender and manly pathos, and a 
depth of sympathising affection, that dispel effectually any notion of his 
melancholy being of a morbid and selfish cast. Nor are there wanting 
passages in his correspondence where his sense of the ludicrous, his desire 
to interest the friend he is addressing, and the animation inspired by near 
approximation to stirring events, wake him te a light and free gaiety, 
and prompt him to paint the minor details of a subject that tickles his 
fancy. When we come upon such passages, we experience none of the 
counterbalancing sensations with which the somewhat parallel writing of 
Horace Walpole is sure to fill us. Gray is without any of the air of the 
petit-maitre and the smallness of mind and purpose which are apparent 
in all that Walpole ever wrote. 

When we pass to the lette1s of Cowper, we pass entirely away from the 
direct influence of the great world. Gray was on the borders, but Cow- 
per lived altogether in another region. It was the peculiar marvel of his 
position, the peculiar triumph of his epistolary powers, that from the se- 
clusion of an insignificant country-town, where he lived among middle- 
aged ladies and low-church clergymen, he could find materials for letters 
so beautiful, so interesting, and so varied. The art of letter-writing has 
reached the point in which it becomes part of the mental furniture of a 
literary man whose natural tastes led him to love and cultivate all that 
was gentle and graceful in thought and language. Criticism seems to 
resign its envious office when it views these pure effusions of a sweet and 
loving soul. We may indeed find defects in them, but it is hard to feel 
these defects critically, for the general atmosphere of soft and warm emo- 
tion and tenderness prevents us frem even noticing what might elsewhere 
annoy us. The greatest number of readers would find the greatest plea- 
sure in Cowper’s letters of any letters in the language, and though we 
venture to think that the superior manliness apparent in those of Gray is 
a sufficient reason for withholding our assent to this as a final test of su- 
periority, yet it needs but the perusal ofa very few of Cowper’s fascinat- 
ing pages to make us, for the moment, sure that his must be of all letters 
the best. 

Cowper had one advantage that wae denied to Gray. He numbered 
among his correspondents ladies near enough in kinship to permit com- 
plete unreserve, and remote enough to make an air of subdued gallantry 
sit naturally on him as he wrote. His cousin Lady Hesketh drew out all 
his powers. He could tell her the minutest details of his Olney life ; he 
could freely confide to her the touching incidents of his own melancholy 
history, and at the same time she was a kind and discerning critic of his 
poetical efforts. As he built up story after story of his poetical edifices, 
what so natural as to report progress to this dear cousin, and to find or to 
pretend to find in her taste a canon which should regulate his perform- 
ance? Then if she were absent—and if she were not there would be no 
occasion for a letter at all—how delightful to sketch schemes for a visit, 
to spend leisure hours in eer for a suitable abode throughout the wide 
extent of Olney, and to send off graphic pictures of this and that little 
room which would make a fitting residence for her ladyship when the 
summer came. Accounts of his advance in translating the I/iad and de- 
scriptions of Olney lodgings literally fill page after page of perhaps the 
most delightful part of his correspondence, and continue to give pleasure 
to thousands of readers now that the translation is forgotten, and the 
houses in Olney are, as we may presume, falling or fallen. It is the pre- 
sence of this admired, this loved, this inspiring cousin that seems to float 
through the exquisitely-framed periods of the poet, and let all who can 
picture what such a cousin must be, confess that they do not wonder Cow- 
per outshines himself when he writes to Lady Hesketh. 

Perhaps the greatest drawback to our pleasure in Cowper’s letters is the 
display of vanity, a fault from which it is scarcely possible that any one 
should be free who acquires fame and lives in.a village. Nothing but 
contact with the world can keep a successful author humble. Cowper 
tried conscientiously to smother an emotion he thought reprehensible, but 
it is easy to see that the snake is scotched and not killed. The 
imperfection of his attempts is apparentin his anxiety to impress upon his 
correspondents that he is utterly careless of literary success. He de- 
scribes himself as a writer sans reproche, a bright example to the tribe, 
a man proof against the stings of sarcasm and the whispers of flattery. 
And perbaps in the next sentence he tells us that Olney laurels are worth- 
less, but that he may perhaps mention what my neighbour Mr. So-and-so 
has said of The Task, or he acknowledges with fervent gratitude any 
scrap of favourable criticism which his correspondent has communicated 
to him. These are the smallnesses which creep over almost every recluse, 
and we may say of the life of a genius in a country circle what Touchstone 
remarks of his shepherd’s life, that “in respect that it is solitary it may 
be liked very well, but in respect that it is private it is a very vile 
life. 

There is in this as in other ways an absence of thorough self depend- 
ence, force, and energy manifested in Cowper’s letters, that contrasts un- 
favourably with Gray’s resolute, reserved, dignified bearing. But with 
this allowance we see no deduction that has to be made in speaking of 
Cowper as a perfect letter-writer. The grace of his English is magical ; 
it seems hardly possible that a writer should have had such language at 
command without any apparent exertion requisite for its production. 
There is a more perfect absence of studied effect and a more sustained 
felicity of language in Cowper than in Gray. Cowper too writes from a 
home, with far more of domestic feeling and domestic interests than was 
possible for the isolated student at Cambridge. This lends a charm to 
correspondence, the absence of which it is not easy tocompensate. Cow- 
per’s letters will always be the more popular, and if we wished to show 
a stranger to the literature of the last century how letters can be written, 
we should refer him to a chosen volume of Cowper’s correspond- 
ence. 

With Cowper our list isclosed. There were many of his cotemporaries, 
and there have been many since, who have written letters that are full of 
all that makes letters delightful. But so far as they may have been un- 
consciously acted on by the notion of letter-writing as an art worked out 
by and handed down through a series of successive artists, they may be 
represented by Cowper as far the most eminent and skilful of them. Af- 
ter the time of Cowper the art of letter-writing may be said to have 
quickly perished. How this happened must be obvious to any one who 
reflects on the change undergone towards the close of the century through- 
out the whole structure of society, and on the causes, political and mo- 
ral, that conduced to this alteration. Society changed, and the art that 
suited and belonged to the old society did not suit the new. That we 


can thus fix the end as well as the beginning of the period within which | 


the art flourished, makes it much easier to ascertain the relation it bore 
to the general character of the times. We have been forced by the nar- 





row limits of our space to treat this relation in a somewhat cursory man- 
ner, but we are convinced that the more closely the subject is examined, 








the more clearly will the eeaeereateney of its great letter-writers be re- 
ay as an exponent of much that was most peculiar in the eighteenth 
century. 





MADAME BUSQUE’S. 


I am resident in Paris, and feel the necessity of dining seven 
consecutive times a week. Such a necessity is not felt in the same de- 
gree in London. A man may take a chop in the city, a snack at luneh 
time, a steak with his tea, a morsel after the play. None of these are 
really dinners, but are considered sufficient apologies for them. More- 
over, _ can call upon a friend, and be asked to take a “ bit of dinner’’ 
with him. People don’t ask you to take a bit of dinner with them in 
France. With the French, dinner is an institution. You are asked toit 
solemnly. Probably you dine at a restaurant, and know how much the 
repast costs your friend ; for you see him pay the bill. Besides, going out 
to dinner costs more money in gloves, fine linen, starch, cab-hire, and 
losses at cards afterwards, than a first-rate dinner given by yourself to 
yourself. So,asI am neither a diplomatist, a subscriber to a table-d’-hote, 
& marrying man, or a pique-assiette (by which I meanan individual whe 
gets invited to grand dinners by asking to be asked), I find that the 
great majority of my quotidian dinners have to be provided at my own 
cost and charges. I cannot dine at home; in the first place, because one 
can do scarcely anything at home in France save sleep; in the second 
place, because I am alone, and must have company at dinner, be it only 
a waiter, a chandelier, or that bald-headed old gormandiser with the legion 
of honour, full of gravy and gravity, who sits opposite to me at the Café 
Corazza, eats seven courses, and has two silver hooks fastened to the lap- 
pels of his coat, whereon to suspend the napkin that shields his greedy 
old shirtfront from falling sauces. 

Now I like dining at the Café Corazza, which was kept, in my time, by 
Ouix my friend. I knew him when he was about ninety years old; 
rouged ; had curly hair and moustaches as black as jet, and used to tell 
stories of the days when he was maitre-d’hétel to Charles the Tenth, and 
brought in the first dish, dressed—Ouix, not the dish—in a court suit 
and a sword by his side. I like all the downstairs Palais Royal dinners ; 
Verrey’s; Vefours ; the Taree Proven¢al Brothers. I like Vachette’s on 
the Boulevard. I like the newly invented Diners de Paris, where for 
three francs fifty you may eat like an alderman. I like the Blue Quad- 
rant ; the House of Gold ; the restaurant of the Magdalen. I like che- 
vets, lobsters, and delicacies out of season. I like Marengo fowls, eels as 
female sailors, ortolans, blown omelettes, pies of fat liver, truffled turkeys, 
and kidneys jumped with wine of Champagne. They are good, and I 
like them ; so do wiser and better men. I like a bumper of Burgundy to 
be filled, filled for me, and to give to those who prefer it Champagne. I 
like Beaune, Macon, Chablis, Sauterne, Lafitte, Médoc, Thorins Chamber- 
tin, Pommard, Clos Vougedt, Romanée, Mercury (not blue pill by an 
means), and all the generous wines of the golden coast which are so deli- 
cious and are growing so wofully dear. In a word, I like good dinners ; 
but alas! my name is not Rothschild, nor Royalty, nor Mathew Marshall. 
I can dine well once in a way, and that is all. 

Resident in Paris some fortnight ago, I had dined well—very well, 
once, perhaps twice in a way: and began to recognise the necessity of 
mediocrity in dining. No more for me were the golden columniated 
down-stairs saloons of the Palais Royal. Gold and columns and plate 
glass I could have in the upper apartments of that palace of gastronomy, 
and at a very moderate price ; but the good meats, guod sauces, good 
wines—they remained below. “ Prix fixé” stared me in the face. Din- 
ners at a fixed tariff of prices and a fixed tariff of badness. I could have 
six courses for one and eightpence, but what courses! Gloom began to 
settle upon me. I saw visions of dirty little restaurants in back streets ; 
of biftecks like gutta percha ; of wine like pyroligneous acid, with a dash 
of hemlock in it to give it body ; of sour bread in loaves of the length of 
a beefeater’s halbert ; of winy stains on the tablecloth ; of a greasy wait- 
er; of a pervading odour of stale garlic ; of having to ask the deaf man 
with the asthma and the green shade over his eyes yonder, for the salt. 
Better I said, to buy cold halves of fowls at the roasters’ shops, and de- 
vour them in the solitude of my fifth floor ; better to take to a course of 
charcuterie or cold pork-butchery ; Lyons sausages, black puddings, pigs’ 
feet, polonies with garlic, or sparerib with savoury jelly. Better almost 
to go back to the Arcadian diet of red-shelled eggs, penn’orths of fried 
potatoes, fromage de Brie, and ha’porths of ready-cooked spinach—of 
which, entre nous, I had had in my time some experience. I was medi- 
tating between this and the feasibility of cooking a steak over a Freneh 
wood fire athome (a feat never yet accomplished, I believe, by mortal 
Englishman) ; I had almost determined to subscribe for a month toa 
boarding-house in the Banlieue, where the nourishment, as described on 
the public walls was “ simple but fortifying,’’ when the genius of fortui- 
tous good threw Madame Basque in my way. 

Through the intermediary of a friend, be it understood. He and I 
had dined well, the once, twice, or thrice in a way at which I have 
hinted. He mentioned at the conclusion of our last repast that he must 
really dine at Madame’s to-morrow. 

I don’t know what time in the afternoon it was, but it was getting very 
near dinner-time. A certain inward clock of mine that never goes wrong 
told me so unmistakably. It was very cold, but we were sitting outside 
a café on the Boulevard ; which you can doin Paris till the thermometer 
is all sorts of degrees below zero. We were sitting there ofcourse merely 
for the purpose of reading the latest news from the Crimea; but in de- 
ference to received café opinion we were imbibing two petits verres of 
absinthe, which is a delicious cordial of gall, wormwood, and a few es- 
sential oils, and which mixed with a little aniseed and diluted with iced 
water will give a man a famous appetite for dinner. And thereanent I 
ventured to propound the momentous question : ‘‘ Where shall we dine ?” 

“« Well,” said my friend, “ I was thinking of—of a crib—well, a sort 
of club in fact, where I dine almost every day when I am in Paris.” 

I suggested that he might have some difficulty in introducing me, a 
stranger, to the club in question. 

“ Why no,” he answered ; “ because you see it isn’t exactly a club, 
because it’s a sort of ‘ creamery ;’ and in fact, if you don’t mind meet- 
ing a few fellows, I think we’d better dine there.” 

I suggested that we had better go home and dress. 

“ Oh,” exclaimed my friend, “‘ nobody dresses there. To tell the truth, 
it’s only at Madame Busque’s ; and so I think we’d better be off as fast 
as we can, for nobody waits for anybody there.’ 

I confided myself blindly to the guidance of my friend, consoling my- 
self with the conviction that whatever the club or “creamery ” might 
be, the dinner could be but a dinner after all, and amount to so many 
francs on this side a napoleon. 

We went up and down a good many streets whose names I shall not 
tell you ; for, unless I know what sort of a man you be, and what are 

our likings and dislikings, I would not have you go promiscuously to 
Sateme Busque’s, and perchance abuse her cookery afterwards. At 
length, after pursuing the sinuosities of a very narrow street, one of 
the old, genuine, badly-paved, worse lighted streets of Paris, we slackened 
our footsteps before a lordly mansion,—a vast hotel, with a porte-co- 
chére and many-barred green shutters. My heart sank within me. This 
must be some dreadfully aristocratic club, I thought, and still mentally. 
Icounted my store of five-francs pieces, and wondered tremblingly whether 
they played lansquenet after dinner. 

“Is it here?” I faltered. 

“Not exactly,” answered my companion, ‘ but next door,—behold ! 

“ He raised his hand and pointed to a little sing swinging fitfully in 
the night air and the light ofa little lamp; and I read these words :— 

‘“‘ SPECIALITE DE PuMPKIN PIE.” 

‘“ Enter,”’ said my friend. 

We entered a little, a very little shop, on whose tiny window-panes 
were emblazoned half-effaced legends in yellow paint relative to eggs, 
milk, cream, coffee, and broth at all hours. A solitary candle cast a 
feeble light upon a little counter, where there was a tea cup, and an 
account-book of extreme narrowness, but of prodigious lenght. Bebind 
the counter loomed in the darkness visible some shelves, with mauy 
bottles of many sizes. Some tallloaves were leaning up in a corner as 
as if they were tired of being the staff of life, and wanted to rest them- 
selves. A spectre of a pumpkin, acommentary of the text outside, 
winked in the crepuscule like a yellow eye. There was no eggs, broth, 
cream, or coffee to be seen ; but there was a pleasant odour of cooking 
palpable to the olfactory nerves, and this was all. 

* Push on,” said my friend. ‘ 

I pushed on towards another litile light in the distance, and then I 
became sensible of a stronger and yet pleasanter odour of cooking ; of @ 
cheery voice that welcomed my friend as Monsieur Tompkins (let us say), 
and of another calmer, sofier, sweeter voice, that saluted him as her 
“amiable cabbage,”’—both female voices, and good to hear. ; 

Pushing still onwards, I found myself in a very small many-sided 
apartment, which, but for a round table and some chairs, seemed furnish- 
ed exclusively with bottles. There were bottles here and bottles there, 
bottles above and bottles below, bottles everywhere, like the water round 
the ship of the Ancient Mariner; but the similarity stopped there, for 
there were many drops to drink. At the round table, more than three 
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overed with bottles, sat five men with beards. They were all 
ate in stature and in beard, and were eating and drinking vigorously, 
above were —. portraits ly chalk, one wp S 

iately recognised those of the five bearded guests. No spoke, 
——_ epee. were bowed in grave courtesy ; the clatter of knives 
and forks relaxed for a moment, to recommence with redoubled ardour ; 
and two additional places were found for us at the round table with 
miraculous silence and promptitude. Then the proprietor of the cherry 
voice, a rosy-cheeked country girl, with her handkerchief tied under her 
chin, which at first suggested toothache, but eventually became pictu- 
resque, placed before me bread, butter, a snowy napkin, a knife and fork, 
and a bottle of wine. Then the calm, soft, sweet voice became a presence 
jncaraated in a mild woman with a gray dress and sad eyes, who addres- 
sing me as “ dear friend of Meactene San” suggested potiage,—in 

ich suggestion I acquiesced immediately. 
withe eat table wal of simple oak, and there was no table-cloth. The 
chairs were straw-bottomed and exceedingly comfortable. The floor was 
tiled and sanded. A solitary but very large wax candle burnt in an iron 
candlestick. The salt-cellar (to prevent any one asking or being asked 
for it) was neatly poised on the top of a decanter, and was visible to all. 
Pepper was a superfluity, so excellently seasoned were the dishes. At 
interv ils hands appeared, very much in the White Cat fashion, and ten- 
dered sardines, olives, the mild cheese of Brie, the pungent Roquefort, 
the pogous Gruyére. 
rte to a that I had any ortolans quails, forced asparagus, or 
hot-house grapes at Madame Busque,s (though I might have had them 
too, by ordering them), but I do mean to declare that I had as good, 
plentiful, clean, well-dressed a dinner as ever Brillat-Savarin or Dr. 
Kitchener would have desired to sit down to. Wines of the best, liqueurs 
of the best, coffee of the best, cigars of the best (these last at the exorbi- 
tant rate of a peuny a piece), and, above all, conversation of the very 
est. 2 

. For you are not to suppose that the five bearded men were silent dur- 
ing the entire evening. Dinner once discussed and cigars once lighted, 
it turned out that the proprietor of one beard was a natural philosopher ; 
another an Oriental linguist; a third a newspaper correspondent ; a 
fourth a physician ; a fifth a vice-conseul :—that all had travelled very 
nearly over Europe, had ascended Vesuvius, had smoked cigars in the 
Coliseum, had taken long walks in the Black Forest. Travel, anecdote, 
science, literature, art, political discussion, utterly free from personality 
or prejudice,—all these, with a good and cheap dinner, did I find hap- 
hazard at Madame Busque’s. ; } 

Nor perhaps was this the only good thing connected with the “ cream- 
ery.” I have since found myself the only Englishman among sometimes 
not five, but fifteen subjects, of a certain Great Republic, three thousand 
miles away ; and up to this moment I have never heard the slightest al- 
lusion to guessing, calculation, gouging, bowie-kniving, repudiation, 
lynching, locofocos, knownothings, ‘‘ Hard-shells,”’ alligators, snags or 
sawyers, or any of the topics on which our Republican cousins are sup- 
posed almost exclusively to converse. More than this, the much-to-be- 
abhorred questions of dollars or cents are never broached by any chance. 

I need not say that I dine very frequently at Madame Busque’s. I like 
her; her cookery ; her guests ; her good-humoured servant Florence, and 
her Pumpkin Pie, for which she has a speciality, and the confection of 
which was taught her by the vice-consul. Iam not going to tell you how 
cheap her dinners are, or where they are to be had, till I know more of 
you ; but if you will send to this office certificates of your good temper 
and citizenship of the world, I don’t mind communicating Madame Bus- 
que’s address to you, in strict confidence. 


Pasted on the wall 





TRAVELLING BABIES. 


The English at home are a curious people—not much like what we 
guess them to be from their countrymen in France. They are indignant 
at the mistakes we sometimes make in describing their manners, and 
judging of their character ; but it seems to me—although I must confess 
I have been but a short time in the country—that accuracy is impossi- 
ble, and that it is so not less from our want of comprehension than from 
their excessive oddity. Now, a little while ago, when peeping listlessly 
into the ladies’ waiting-room at a railway-station, my attention was at- 
tracted by a lady, her little girl, and nurse. 

The child appeared to have seen at least six or seven summers, as the 
novelists say. She amused herself by running and dancing about, show- 
ing her activity and childish joy in various ways, until the train-bell 
rang, when a stop was put to heramusement by mamma and nurse joint- 
ly calling : “ Come, baby, come! here’s the train!’’ The gigantic baby 
evry obedience, when, lo! the sturdy limbs, which a few moments before 

ad displayed such vigorous powers of movement, were quickly enve- 
loped in an immense shawl, and the poor, helpless baby was carried in 
nurse’s arms to the carriage. 

This was a simple circumstance, you will say. Yes, but quite un- 
fathomable. How should I describe it as a trait of manners? How 
should I reason upon it as an indication of character? I stood gazing 
into the window with an air of such puzzlement as attracted the atten- 
tion of a respectable-looking person near me. 

“ That is curious!” said I to him—for an Englishman is so far like a 
ghost, that he never speaks till he is spoken to. 

“ Not curious at all,” replied he: “ children in arms go free.” 

Some time after, in another room of the same kind, where there were 
persons of both sexes, I stumbled upon another baby ; end this, by the 
way, is not wonderful, for in England babies are great travellers— there 
. no such thing as going anywhere without coming in contact with 
them. 

It was a cold wintry day, a bright fire glowed on the hearth, and the 
room was almost filled with passengers. My attention was drawn to a 

oung female, who was perambulating the apartment with something in 

er arms, which might be conjectured to be a young baby. Several of 
the ladies seemed struck by her careless mode of carrying her living 
charge ; for though she occasionally bent her head, as if to soothe the 
little one, still there was a certain want of tenderness in her manner, 
which did not bespeak either the affectionate mother or faithful nurse. 
A lady who sat near me asked of another : 

“ Do you think it really is a baby that young person carries?’ 

“T don’t know,” she replied ; “but if so, and she isits mother, I 
pity it.” 

I rose and walked past the questionable parent, looking at her burden 
as I did so ; but it was too closely muffled in the shawl for its features 
to be seen by a passing-glance, although the motions of its little limbs 
showed that it was in life, and probably iu health. 

One of the ladies present, who had tried the same experiment and had 
also failed, seemed at length determined to satisfy her curiosity, and ob- 
tain a peep at the my) ogee darling. Approaching it softly, she ad- 
dressed the mother in her sweetest tones : 

“Is this a baby you have?” and at the same time in a dexterous but 
gentle way removing the shawl from deary’s face, she obtained a visible 
instead of verbal reply to her question, by obtaining a view, amid the 
mother’s blushes, of her little one, who was probably the image of its fa- 
ther—a poodle dog! All were amused, and even the parent smiled. 
But the finale was yet to come. A train was heard to arrive, and she 
immediately arranged her baby-dog’s wrapper, and held it in a far more 
mother-like way than before ; the experience of the last half-hour being 
evidently used to advantage, While the train was getting ready to re- 
new its course, she promenaded the platform; but Doggy, who had 
hitherto been an example to all babies, became restless, Whether the 
Change from the warm atmosphere of the waiting-room to the keen win- 
try air outside affected his lungs, or induced him to wish for a romp on 
the platform, I know not, but certain it is he began to cry, and from low 
imploring whines raised the tone to sharp, resolute, I-will-have-my-own- 
way barks. In vain did mamma strive to appease him, and hug him to 
her bosom, he seemed determined to display his powers of dog-language. 
Just at this crisis one of the guards walked up to the lady, and striving, 
but in vain, to peep into Tiny’s face, he remarked : “ Poor little thing! 
\t wants something you must give him when you get inside.” The train 
Was now ready, and mamma and baby vanished. 

What could be the explanation of this scene? The Sphinx could not 
have Tread the riddle ; but an old woman standing near answered my 
question in the same words I had heard on the former occasion— 

“Children in arms go free.” 

“T know that,” said I. 


“ Well, Mister—but dog’s don’t,” replied the old womau. 
————————— 
BOMBARDMENT OF RUSSIAN FINANCE. 


‘The Czar of the Russias has at length been hit. In vain does Napier, 
with a splendid armament, summer it in the Baltic—the Czar entrenches 
himself behind impregnable granite and gives no answer. In vain is 
Odessa half bombarded, Alma won, Sebastopol hailed upon for two months 





with bullets, and Inkermann defended—the cannon and the bayonet 
epeak in vain, and as far as we can kuow, the Czar remains unmoved, ! 


at an sales no reply. In vain does the Times thunder its loudost 
‘Soni. in vain in its columns does the acute Smith suggest Perekop, 
the keen-sighted Brown threaten Keitch, the common-sense Jones cry 
Finland, aad the spasmodic Thompson shriek Kamchatska and the Arc- 
tic Circle--despite all this, the Czar remains im ve, and gives no 
answer. But what Captain Sword has hitherto failed in doing, and what 
the choicest bluster of English raw-recruit penmanship could not achieve, 
has been achieved by Captain Pen in France, and a quarry from the bow 
of logic, fact, and reason has hit the Russian Eagle, which turns round 
galled and wounded, and—repilies. 

In September M. Léon Faucher, whose death we hear of with regret, 
attacked, in the Revue des deux Mondes, Russia on its weakest side, and 
in a masterly article proved conclusively that if the war were waged 
energetically on our part, Russia could not possibly resist over a third 
campaign. In the November number of the Revue is a reply from Mr. 
Tegoborski, and also a short, bui quite conclusive, parting shot from 
Léon Faucher. The importance of this reply of Tegoborski (author 
of Enquiries into the Productive Powers of Russia) cannot be exagge- 
rated, not from its intrinsic value (which is ni/), but for these reasons— 
that it is a defence of the Czar by the Czar himself, and that the fact of 
the Czar defending himself at all is a most significant fact. That Tego- 
borski’s reply bas either been written by express command of the Czar, 
or sent to Paris for publication by his express sanction, no one can doubt ; 
and that Russia, that has never till now vouchsafed a word of its finan- 
ces, never allowed its revenue to be known, never produced a budget, 
nor in any way explained its monetary arrangements to the world—that 
Russia should now reply to Faucher and seek to defend herself before 
Europe, clearly proves, we think, that Faucher’s conclusions are true, and 
that Russia is fearful of their effect on the public of Fraece and England. 
If they were false, why should Russia reply? If she was really opulent 
in men and money, ard our action and policy were influenced by the 
conviction that she was bankrupt in the one and not so strong as we are 
in the other, Russia would clearly bethe gainer by our error. But if that 
condition be true, then it becomes vitally important to Russia to prevent 
the Western nations from believing it to be true. 

For fifty years now Russia has assiduously sought the prestige that 
attaches to mysteries. Her resources unknown, her power in money and 
in men has been the favourite subject for literary Munchaueens to pull 
the long bow about, and they pulled it until Russia had grown to be a 
vague but omnipotent bogy, <o terrify the naughty children of Western 
Liberalism. If such as Faucher would only keep silence, what would be 
the probable result in the idea of the Czar, supposing no vital blow to be 
struck at him in acouple of campaigns? Would it not be that the fool- 
ishly-sanguine public of Western Europe, that sent out its élite of men 
and its strongest vessels with frantic cheers, and made reckless bets that 
Russia would be crushed in a couple of months, smarting under the reac- 
tion of merely negative success, would cry—“ We were rightly told that 
Russia’s resources are inexhaustible : see, in two campaigns we have not 
once struck home: let us make an honourable peace while we can.” 
Whether this would be the case or not, itis not an unwise hope of the 
Czar, if Faucher would only keep silence. But if the facts adduced by 
Faucher became known and his conclusions universally adopted, what 
would then be the result? Would not the same public cry—* True, in 
two campaigns we have done nothing ; but we know how bankrupt at the 
core is Russia, and let us fight on: be it three, or four, or five campaigns, 
seeing that it is as clear as any theorem of Euclid, that Russia must be 
utterly bankrupt long ere we are driven to any extremities of finance.” 
Hence is it that what the sword could not do as yet, the pen has done; 
hence is it that forlorn-hope Tegoborski is ordered by his parental Czar 
to immolate himself at the batteries of Faucherian deduction. 

Faucher’s original article is half philosophical, half statistical. In the 
former part he examined Russia’s resources in men, and proved, what is 
indeed evident, that seeing that Russia’s population over an immense 
territory is not so great as that of France and England united over a 
much smaller territory, her resources in men pure and simple are not so 
great as ours. Hence Russia cannot wage a war of barbarian irruption, 
like the wars of Alaric, Genghis Khan, and others, in which civilisation 
was imperilled, without any curb, by simple brute force of inexhaustible 
numbers. Hence she must wage a civilised war, in which numbers and 
finance go band-in hand. He then turned to the purely statistical, and 
showed by figures, carefully collected, that Russia began the war ina 
worse condition than we can end it. In profound peace for thirty-nine 
years, she has been a constant borrower. Either, therefore, she has con- 
stantly been spending more than her income, and so sailing tranquilly 
year by year to the vortex of bankruptcy; or she has been hoarding 
funds for the present emergency. That the latter has not been the case, 
——— proves by marshalling the following dreadful facts against 

ussia :— 

Ist. That no sooner has the war broken out than she has to raise a 
new loan, which failing in ex-Russian Europe, is converted into a forced 
loan at home.—2nd. That she calls in the balance of her former loan.— 
3rd. That she withdraws her funds in France, England, and Holland.— 
4th. That she seizes five millions sterling of the metallic guarantee of 
bills of credit from the fortress of St. Petersburg.—5th. That she issues 
from the beginning of 1853 downward, fresh bills to the tune of four mil- 
lions sterling.—6th. That she takes the loans made to the public coffers 
by the banks, the amount unknown, bat certainly very large.—7th. That 
she seizes the plate of the convent of Tzeuotochwa.—S8th. That she takes 
the voluntary loan of the clergy, reported by herself to amount to three 
millions sterling. 

This at the beginning of the war; afterwards M. Foucher relapsed into 
the philosophical, and showed clearly enough that Russia cannot grow 
richer as the war proceeds. A oped agricultural country, with already 
only one arm where there should be ten thousand, as men are drafted 
into the army the production must diminish ; the nobles becoming daily 
poorer, not only will not be able to pay increased taxes, but not even the 
same ; and will, into the bargain, withdraw their money from the banks, 
bringing about this pleasant predicament—that what with its floating 
debts and its guarantees to the various banks and other establishments, 
Russia is liable to be called on to pay liabilities to the extent of two hun- 
dred millions sterling. This sounds like an Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ment in £ s. d.; but it is soberly true. And what does Tegoborski re- 
ply? He simply denies everything. The loan is not a failure; it 
marches (il marche) in Germany and Holland. The Czar has not seized 
any of the metallic reserve ; it would not belegal for him to doit. There 
has been no forced loan ; Ae has simply invited his subjects to subscribe, 
and paternally suggested the amount, As for seizing the silver vessels 
of the convent of What’s its-name—what do you mean? The Czar 
steal! Isn’t his kind treatment of all his Catholic subjects (the nuns of 
Minsk included, we presume) sufficiently notorious? In fact, it is quite 
surprising that Faucher should reiterate such scandals, seeing that they 
have already been denied in several Warsaw papers. And even the de- 
ductions Faucher drew from his facts, admitting them to be true, are 
false, because Russia is quite an exceptional country, and transactions 
which inevitably lead to utter ruin elsewhere may lead to splendid results 
in Russia, she is so exceptional. . 

Would that we had space to give an abstract of Faucher’s reply to this 
nonsense. Ourepitome, however, of Tegoborski is fair and accurate, and 
we think the reader can easily project for himself in how masterly a man- 
ner a man like Faucher, with facts at his complete command, searching 
logic, quiet humour, and a playful courtesy, utterly annihilated such a 
reply. One feels pity that an able man like Tegoborski should be com- 
pelled to make such a fool of himself, even in the service of so high a po- 
tentate as his Eminence the Czar. 

Iu conclusion, will no enterprising publisher get the whole passage-at- 
arms translated and published at a low price? He will assuredly do the 
State a service, and would be no loser himself, we fancy.— Leader, Dec. 23. 








IS THE AGE OF MIRACLES PAST ? 

The European journals, from which we usually glean matter for these 
columns, being almost exclusively preoccupied with the war, we borrow, 
from the Paris correspondence of a London paper, an old story revived 
in a new shape. 

The fact of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin is ac- 
complished. It has become a dogma of the Catholie faith—we are to 
believe it or die, that is settled ; but the Univers and the Jesuits seek 
no repose for all that; they are entirely taken up with a new call upon 
our belief. The subject is now the canonisation of Sceur Felicité des 
Saints Anges, whose miraculous adventure during the insurrection at 
Lyons caused so much wonder and controversy at the time. 


The honest workmen who inhabited the rest of the house implored ber in 
vain to leave it, offering to convey her to a place of safety, if she would 
bat retire. Nothing would induce her, however, to desert her charge 
whose helpless state rendered for the moment every attempt at removal 
perfectly impossible. When warned of the danger in which the building 
stood, in case of attack from the royalist troops, the Sister pointed to the 
image of the Virgin ma. and declared that where there was faith no 
danger could exist. The street was in a short time surrounded, the 
barricades one by one carried by the troops, and yet amid the tamult 
and the massacre going on around, the voice of Sour Felicité was 
heard, singing, with wondrous sweetness, the Litany of the Ma an 
and praying with intense fervour that no harm might befal her helpless 
companion. 

By-and bye the house itself was attacked— the very room in which the 
Sister was breathing forth her orisons was filled with combatants; but 
neither the shouts of the victors nor the groans of the dying could drown 
that sweet voice, breathing forth with more abstracted devotion than 
ever the Litany of the blessed Virgin. As usual in city warfare, the 
house was no sooner taken than it was completely routed of its inhabi- 
tants, some being fiung from the windows into the streets, others put to 
the sword, while many escaped into the adjoining dwellings. The officer 
who commanded the troops bebeld with dismay the immense sacrifice he 
had been compelled to make of his best men in taking this one building, 
and fearing the return of the Republicans to retake possession, he order- 
ed it to be blown up. This order was communicated to Seur Félicité, 
who had courageously maintained her post ; still she took no heed, but 
merely told the bearer of the news that she was ready to die with her 
friend if such should be the will of God. When this decision was report- 
ed to the officer he was touched at so much devotion, and went himself to 
implore her to save herself, and not to sacrifice her life for one whose 
hours were numbered, and who, evidently overcome by the shock and 
the terror, was sinking fast. Nothing could persuade Sceur Félicité, she 
only replied that she preferred to the mercy of Heaven rather than to 
that of men, and that she would stay. The officer withdrew with tears 
in his eyes, but every moment of that dreadful day was too precious to 
be wasted in discourse. He was compelled to do his duty quickly: the 
order was given—tbe train was laid—the building became a heap of 
smoking ruins, and the report caused by this catastrophe shook the very 
city to its foundation. 

In four-and-twenty hours more the whole quarter was in the hands ©” 
the Royalist troops, and the young officer, who had commanded the de- 
struction of the house where dwelt Sceur Félicité, and thereby secured 
the victory, went himself in quest of any news which might be obtainable 
concerning the victims of the catastrophe. He found the ruins of that 
house surrounded by a silent awe-struck crowd—Republlcans and Royal- 
ists had forgotten their differences for awhile, and both were aiding the 
sappers in digging amongst the ruins, in order to arrive at the angle of 
the building whence the voice of Sceur Felicité could still be heard sing- 
ing the Litany of the Virgin. A passage was soon made in the direction 
whence came the sound ; an exclamation of reverence and wonder broke 
from the crowd, as the dust andrubbish were cleared away, and revealed 
the little corner room which had been occupied by the two nuns, still 
entire. The corpse of the paralytic sister } y on the bed; while Scour 
Félicité, kneeling beside it, still continued in a kind of ertase, from 
which the shouts and warnings of the people failed to arouse her, the in- 
vocation to the Virgin, which she had begun by the bedside of her dyin 
friend. Ladders were soon procured, and a few of the boldest amon 
both soldiers and barricaders succeeded in reaching the spot where 
Sister was stationed. She was borne away still unconsciousof the peril, 
still murmuring her prayer with hands clasped and eyes raised to Heaven. 
She was carried to the Hotel de Ville, followed by an immense crowd ; 
and it was not till three days afterwards that restored by sleep she could 
give an account of her impressions of the great event. She declared to 
her dying day that she had been admitted to a glimpse of Heaven, and 
had beheld the Blessed Virgin face to face. 

The Convent of the Sept Douleurs has grown rich through her means, 
but the Archbishop has put his immediate veto upon the attempts at 
miracle-working upon her tomb, which the good Sisters had encouraged 
directly after her interment. The Univers and the Jesuits, however, 
have taken up the justification of her memory, and insist upon her ad- 
mission into the Calendar amongst the Second Order of Saints. The 
officer who commanded the blowing up of the house has long since re- 
tired to Saint Acheul—his brother is amongst the most distinguished of 
Canrobert’s aide-de-camps at this moment in the East—his account of 
the miracle is the one accepted by the Sacred Council to ve despatched 
toRome. The truth of the story cannot be denied—there were too man 
witnesses to it, for the least suspicion of delusion to be admitted. It 
eaused the conversion of the officer and the entire cessation of hostilities 
in the quarter were it took place; but at the time the accoun! of ths 
matter was suppressed. Religion was not the fashion thcn, as Cuarles 
the Tenth had just lost his crown through the overdose he had wished to 
give the people. Thus the whole affair was hushed up until now, when 
it is brought to light again as the great religious event. Verily we be- 
gin to imagine that Alcibiades’ dog must have had many tails, for o> fast 
as they are cut off they grow again with miraculous vigour and celerity. 
—Paris letter, Dec. 21. 





THE “EXAMINER” AGAINST THE “ WORLD.” 
COURT OF QUEEN'S BENCH, DEC. 20. 

Brrce vt. ForstgR—ALLEGED LIBEL.—This was an action for libel, to 
which the defendant pleaded not guilty, anda justification. The plaintiff 
conducted his case in person ; the Attoraey-General, Mr. Edwin James, 
and Mr. Petersdorff represented the defendant. 

The plaintiff in this action was the proprietor of a newspaper publish- 
ed in Dublin, called the World, and the defendant is the editor and pub- 
lisher of the Examiner newspaper. It appeared that the plantiff had 
brought an action, which was tried in the courts of law in Dublin, against 
the Earl of Clarendon, for moneys alleged to be due in payment for his 
exertions in writing articles in his paper in support of “law and order.” 
at a period when a considerable political agitation was going on in Ire- 
land. The facts on which Mr. Birch founded his claim are so well known 
that it is unnecessary further to refer to them now, but it will be suf- 
ficient to say that in consequence of the facts which were elicited in the 
course of that trial, the defendant published an article, reviewing all 
the matters, in the Examiner, in which he severely condemned the con- 
duct of the plaintiff. This was the libellous article complained of, for 
which the plaintiff now sought compensation in damages. This plaintiff 
opened his case at considerable length, and went into details as to the 
position which he occupied in respect to Lord Clarendon. 

Lord Palmerston was then called, and was examined as to the corres- 

ndence which had taken place with the Irish Executive with the ob- 
ject of showing that the articles in the World were not of the nature 
alleged. Mr. Birch then proceeded to question Lord Palmerston on the 
subject of the motion in the House of Commons made by Lord Naas, but 
the Lord Chief Justice ruled that such questions could be put. The Earl 
of Clarendon was nex’ examined, and gave an account of the various 
proceedings which had taken place between Mr. Birch and himself, 
which have been so frequently laid before the public in the actions which 
Mr. Birch had brought against the Irish Executives. 

The plaintiff's case having concluded the Attorney-General addressed 
the Court on behalf of the defendants, in aspeech of remarkable ability, 
which occupied two hours in delivery. The various articles publish »d 
in the World newspaper were then put in evidence, in support of the 
plea of justification, as were also the indictments against the plaintiff. 
on which he had twice been committed to prison for 6 and 12 months for li- 
bels. In further support of the justification, Mr. Robertson, Mr. Martin 
Burke, Mr. Christopher Campion Alderman Moyland, and Mr. Tyndall, 
were called as witnesses. 

Mr. Birch then replied on the case, entering into muchrrelevant mat- 
ter, for which he was frequently called to order by the learned judge. 

Lord Campbell, in summing up, said it was a question for the jury 
whether the article complained of was a malicious libel, or was a fair 
comment on the public acts of the plaintiff. They would consider whether 
the defendant had, in his strictures, exceeded due bounds. As his lord- 
ship was about to go over the evidence, the foreman intimated that they 
would not trouble him, as they had already made up their minds to re- 
turn a verdict for the defendant—Verdict for the defendant on both 
pleas. 


The Spectator gives this summary of the proceedings : 


In December 1851 the Examiner newspaper contained an article re- 
lating to the notorious trial then recently closed, in which James Birch, 





Sceur Felicite, whose death in odour of sancity took place in Septem- 
ber last, wasa professed nun of the community of the Sept Douleur: | 
in the environs of Lyons. When the insurrection broke out, she was 
charged with the entire care of @ paralytic sister of the community, | 
who had been transported from the convent into the city in order to be | 
under medical treatment of the hospital physician there. It was during 
her stay that the barricades were erected in the street before her eyes. 


proprietor of the Dublin newspaper the World, sought to recover £6000 
from Sir William Somerville for articles furnished by Birch and published 
in his paper. The Examiner article Mr. Birch considered to be a libel 
on him; and he entered an action in the Court of Queen’s Bench against 
John Forster, registered proprietor of the Examiner. The case was 
brought to trial on Wednesday. Birch conducted his own case, and the 
Attorney-General defended Mr. Forster. The plea was justification. 
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Four Cabinet Ministers were summoned as witnesses for the plaintiff ; and 
three were examined—Lord Palmerston, Sir Charles Wood, and Lord 
Clarendon. The Foreign Secretary was subjected by Birch toa close 
examination ; and the whole story of his connexion with Birch, whom he 
me to write articles in defence of law and order in 1848, was raked up. 

eral witnesses proved that Birch was in the habit of attempting to 
obtain money by ats that he would publish damaging exposures un- 
less he were paid—threats made to ladies, tradesmen, and trading s0o- 
cleties. The Jury held that the libel was justified, and found verdict 
for the defendant. 





OUT-AND-OUT SYMPATHY. 


The following notice appeared in several of the morning papers yester- 
day, and also in flaming and artistically executed posters put up in every 
bar-room and prominent place throughout the city :— 

PATRIOTIC RUSSIAN MEETING. 1 

A meeting of all those who sympathize with the noble and heroic eflorts of 
the Czar of Russia, in defending the integrity of his empire against the com- 
bined invasion of the royal robbers of Europe, will be held this (Thursday) 
evening, Jan. 4, at 7 o’clock, at Banks’ Arcade, Magazine street. 

The friends of Russia have learned from the Emperor Nicholas that he re- 
quires no funds. He is able and willing to sup ort the widows and orphans 
of the brave fellows who have fallen, or who may fall, in defence of their nation- 
ality. All he asks is an honest expression of the Sag oy of the American 
freemen of the great republic of the West, and this he s all have ‘‘ by the 
Eternal,” 

Long before the hour designated in the placards crowds of all classes, 
nations and politics might be seen wending their way towards the Arcade, 
and by seven o’clock that spacious bar room was completely jammed, 
while hundreds were outside, unable to obtain admittance. Ahout half- 
past seven o’clock, the crowd outside seeing that no preparation had been 
made on the usual oratorical stand for the accommodation of the officers 
of the meeting or the press, and that no move was being made in that 
direction, began to murmur, and finally to denounce the whole thing as 
a@humbug. After a world of noise and confusion, and calls for several 
mass meeting orators, among whom the name of General George Wash- 
ington Dixon was prominent, the latter chieftain finally mounted the ros- 
trum amid cheers, yells, hisses, and all the infernal noises that could be 
manufactured by an excited assembly. 

For several minutes after the Genera] mounted the stand, it was utter- 
ly impossible to hear a word he said. He looked daggers at the excited 
crowd below him ; and as a lull would occasionally occur in the cheering 
and yelling, we could catch such expressions as, “I know d—d well 
you’re all drunk ;” “ You’re not Americans ;”’ “ You’re Bashi-Bazouks,”’ 
&., &. One of the audierce, Colonel Torr, finally mounted the stage, 
and we could see by the pantomime (for we could not hear a word of 
the dialogue) that that gentleman was urging the General to retire, and 
that the latter was determined to bold his ground. Colonel Torr, failing 
to persuade, caught the General with one hand by the nape of the neck, 
and with the other on his mouth, tried to enforce his silence, and this 
not succeeding, Colonel Torr at last picked the General up in his arms 
and tried to carry him off the stage nolens volens. The General resisted, 
and kicked like an untamed colt. The result was that he and Colonel 
Torr went down together, carrying with them in their fall several beau- 
tifully embellished plans of swamp lots, that had been placed on little 
wooden “ horses ”’ on the auctioneer’s stand. 

After General Dixon was put hors de combat there was a lull in the 
Reem for a few minutes. The audience, however, soon became 

tient, and loud calls were made for “ Dreaux,” ‘‘ Christie,” ‘‘ Dixon,”’ 
“ Roberts,’ &. After some delay, and a most terrible noise and confu- 
sion, Colonel Roberts mounted the stand amidst the most vociferous 
cheering. He began, as well as we heard him from where we stood, by 
stating that he came there believing the meeting to be a humbug, but 
was proud of lending his influence in making it a reality. He would 
first premise to the audience that he was an American, (cheers,) but in 
the present struggle in Europe he was a Russian. (Vociferous cheering.) 
He held it to be a political truism that there could be but two govern- 
ments on earth—an absolute despotism and a republic. (Prolonged 
cheers, with such expressions among the crowd as—* We differ in that”’— 
“ we'd like a little betwixt and between,” &.) He hoped to see the day 
when there would be but two such governments, and when the final strug- 
gle would be between the freeman and the despot—a struggle which 
would terminate in the floating of the stars and stripes and the American 
ay over every nation on the globe. (Tremendous cheering.) 

l. Roberts, after denouncing the alliance between France and Eng- 
land, and pronouncing Louis Napoleon the greatest man in Europe, 
closed his speech by giving it as his opinion that the people of this coun- 
ty had nothing to do with the European war, and that they had better 
attend to their own business. 

Col. Carman next took the stand. He said he came there with the 
ideas of his friend, Col. Roberts, that the meeting was a humbug. The 
immense mass before him, however, showed that the feeling of the peo- 
ple was right, and he felt satisfied that if a call had been sent round, it 
would have been signed by thousands. He did not get up to make a 
speech, and having had no hand in getting up the meeting, he did not 
wish to steal other people’s thunder. The Colonel resumed his seat 
amidst the most vehement cheering, and cries of “ go ahead, Carman,” 
‘* go in, old boy,”’ “ that’s the talk.” 

After Col. Carman retired from the stand, the audience soon became 
impatient for a speaker, and loud calls were again made for “ Dixon,” 

“ Ric,” “ Ricardo,” “ Christie,’ ‘“* Maginnis,” “ Gen. Palfrey,” “ Wood,” 
“ Dr. Hines,” “* Walker,” &c.; but it was like calling spirits from the 
vasty deep ; none came forth, and the vast crowd soon after dispersed, 
in apparently good humour.—Vew Orleans Delta, Jan. 6. 





NICHOLAS SHAMED INTO DECENCY. 


A somewhat tardy announcement has been published by the Russian 
Government, to the effect that the Czar highly disapproves the practice 
hitherto pursued by his “ children’’ of stabbing, mutilating, and murder- 
ing as many of their unfortunate foes as have been wounded in action, 
and who may be beyond all further power of resistance. The assassinations 
committed in cold blood by the Russians upon their helpless enemies are 
sufficient to stamp the character of the Government in whose name such 
foul and disgusting atrocities have been perpetrated. It would be unfair 
to throw the responsibility of these deeds upon the miserable savages who 
have been recruited from every quarter of the Russian empire, and who 
are now arrayed against the Western Powers by the will of their owner, 
rather than of their Sovereign. Their brute courage and powers of endu- 
rance are worthy of admiration ; but when we name these we exhaust all 
the qualities which entitle them to respect as enemies or as friends. The 
robber bands of Burmah, the fierce savages of Caffreland, with whom it 
has lately been the destiny of Britain to be engaged in hostilities, stand 
quite as high—in all probability higher—in the scale of intelligence 
than the bulk of the Russian troops. They are mere tools in the hands of 
their superiors, to murder as well as to fight—the blind instruments of 


ony crime. 

t is not with them the blame rests, but with their officers, who drug 
their minds with the most villainous lies, as well as their bodies with ar- 
dent spirits, before they trust them in the field. With the latter practice 
we do not quarrel, nor, indeed, with any practice which does not result 
in mere wanton cruelty, which can exercise no appreciable effect upon 
the fortune of the day. If the Russian soldier fights better under the 
fumes of raki, out with the raki bottle, and give him as much as he can 
bear. It is the business of the Russians to beat the allies if they can, as 
it is the business of the allies to beat them. But will Sebastopol stand 
one day longer because forty or fifty officers and four or five hundred gol- 
diers who are lying wounded, and past resistance, on the field of battle 
have been butchered in cold blood by a pack of drunken savages? It 
will be in vain for the Russians hereafter to deny the fact. The respon- 
sibility of it does not rest upon the men, but upon the officers. 

We are justified in holding up in proud contrast to these practices of 
the Russians the unvarying humanity and consideration with whieh the 
wounded Russians have been treated by the allied troops. The wretched 
creatures who had fallen helpless on the field were abandoned instantly 
to their fate by their friends, but received succour from their enemies. 
France and England wage no war with mutilated men. Our foes must 
be such as can meet us face to face, and dare the deadly trial of strength 
and skill. We rejoice to think that, however great the provocation, the 
allies have made no reprisals npon their wretched prisoners and wounded 
enemies. Such food and assistance as they had to give they have freely 
| to the men who a few hours before were engaged with them in a 

eadly struggle. The heroism displayed by many of the surgeons of the 
allied troops in succouring the wounded Russians must remain for ever 
as one of the brightest pages in the campaign. 

The result has been the publication of this Russian ukase, by which the 
Czar announces to his troops that any soldier who is caught in the act 
of butchering a wounded and helpless foe shall be punished with death. 
These are fine words, and we shall rejoice to hear that they are carried 
out in good faith. Meanwhile let us accept this ukase for as much as it 


is worth—namely, an act of deference to the opinion of the civilized 
world. We are unconsciously doing the Czar a t service. We are 
drubbing and driving him to adopt the practices of civilized nations in 
many respects, and thus fitting his empire for occupying one day a place 
in the comity of nations, should it ride out the present storm. Along 
with the practice of murdering their wounded enemies in cold blood, we 
conppateints the Czar on bringing his bulletins somewhat nearer into 
conformity with truth than has been his practice hitherto. The act of 
speaking truth has, however, in all probability, involved the greatest 
deception that even the Russian Czar has ever practised. He was so 
well aware that nobody would believe his statements, that he had only 
to write the truth, and he might feel perfect confidence that nobody would 
receive it on such authority.— Times, Dec. 28. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The Concert given, last week, by Grisi and Mario for the benefit of the 
poor, netted the ecceptable sum of $6,627.——-General Canrobert is said, 
on good authority, to have been engaged to the only child of the late 
gallant Brigadier General Strangway’s daughter, prior to that fine old 
soldier’s death_—At a recent Liverpool Borough Session, Capt. Peat, 
late of the emigrant ship Golden Era, from Melbourne to Liverpool, 
convicted of drunkenness and neglect of duty on her,last passage home, 
thereby endangering the lives of the crew and passengers. was sentenced 
to be imprisoned for eight calendar months.——Leith roads are enlivened 
by the presence of several ships-of war returned from the Baltic, including 
the Edinburgh, 60, screw steamer, bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral 
Chads.—It may be useful in reading details of the siege of Sebastopol, 
to know that 300 metres are a shade more than 328 English yards. and 
400 metres 4374 yards, very nearly ; also that 1,000 metres are 1,093 
yardsand very near two.feet.——The Queen has been graciously pleased 
to grant a pension of £50 a year to the widow of the late Dr. Kitto, the 
well-known author of many important Biblical works——An emphatic 
correspondent, using the appropriate signature of Vig viva, writes to 
us in strong commendation of an 18 inch bowie knife as a weapon for 
the use of our soldiers, ‘ You may,” says he, “bet your life, and 
double the stakes! that in a melée it has no superior: those with hollow 
blades, having one third filled with mercury, will ‘ kill before their point !’ 
Had the troops been furnished with them at Inkermann, burnt brandy 
would’nt have saved an extra five thousand Russians.”’ Such recruitsas 
Vis viva would be invaluable in the Crimea ; vires acquiret eundo !—— 
Whilst a few Roman Catholic priests in Ireland have been denouncing army 
recruits from the Altar, it is pleasant to record that the Roman Catho- 
lic Bishop of Cashel, the Right Rev. Dr. Foran, has exhibited more 
commendable patriotism. Early in last month, ere the depot of the 89th 
Regt. left Waterford for the Crimea, the Citizens gave a public dinner 
to the officers and men, there stationed. Dr. Foran sat side by side 
with the Lord Bishop of Cashel, and proposed a toast, in honour of the 
occasion, in a manner that did honour to himself.——The Christmas holi- 
days in England have not been marked this year (1854) by the customary 
Court hospitality. This deviation from ordinary custom is to be attri- 
buted to the deference gracefully paid by the highest lady in the land 
to the political situation in which the great Western Powers are at pre- 
sent involved with Russia.———A marriage is announced between Sir 
Humphrey de Trafford, Bart., of Trafford Hall, Lancashire, and the Lady 
Annette Talbot, sister of the Earl of Shrewsbury.——A young woman 
is playing the lion-tamer at a Theatre in Paris. She is dangerously 
successful.—Postage on single letters between France and Great Bri- 
tain is to be reduced to four-pence sterling .——The Corriere Italiano 
says the Allied Generals have hit upon a plan for throwing a strong 
light upon the fortifications of Sebastopol, by means of electricity, 
while the positions of the besieging armies will be shrouded in dark- 
ness. Newspapers say many such flattering things. —— The Che- 
valier Bunsen continues to reside in retirement at Heidelberg, and 
has just sent toa publisher at Berlin an historical work, the fruit of 
his regained leisure.——Marshal Narvaez, who has been residing for some 
time at Orleans, is about to quit that place to fix his residence at Paris. 
——Mises Stanley, daughter of the late Bishop of Norwich, has sailed with 
additional nurses for the East, to reinforce the corps under the direction 
of Miss Nightingale-——The Emperor Napoleon has granted from his pri- 
vate purse a pension of 2,000 francs to the mother of Armand Marrast. 
—tThe amount of capital invested in French railways is 3,000 millions 
of francs, of which 2,000 millions have been paid by companies and 1,000 
by the State.———The Austrian authorities have ordered that in future 
the German language shall be used in all proceedings before the tribunals 
of Hungary.——The Prussian Minister of War has ordered telegraphic 
wires to be laid down to connect all the principal fortresses with Berlin ; 
also the military stations situated along the coast.——The whole question 
of rewards for military desert is said to be under the consideration of the 
British Government.——The navvies in the employ of Messrs. Peto & 
Co., engaged for the construction of the railway from Balaklava to the 
trenches in front of Sebastopol, are to have 5s. per day, and their lodging, 
food, and clothes found them. The total number to be sent out will, we 
understand, exceed 2,000.——In a trial in the Exchequer Court, the 
Lord Chief Baron directed that calling a man “a liar’ or a“ swind- 
ler’? was not slander, but to call him “a returned convict” was.—— 
The Duke of Saxe- Weimar is restoring the ancient castle of Wartzbourg, 
an edifice closely connected with the House of Saxe. The restorations 
include the apartment occupied by Elizabeth of Hungary, the Hal! of the 
Minnesingers, and the apartment where Luther worked on his translation 
of the Bible——The Catholic Standard, the only organ of the Romau 
Catholics of England, will, in future, be edited by Mr. H. W. Wilberforce, 
brother to the Bishop of Oxford.——The Manchester Exhibition of Pic- 
tures was open seventy-two days at ls., and there were 6,086 admissions ; 
six days at 6d., 1050 ditto ; and thirty evenings at 2d., 21,249 ditto.—— 
The Salut Public, of Lyons, states that one of the most adroit barbers 
of that city lately made a bet that he would shave 50 persons in 
an hour. He was, however, only able to get through 32.—— 
Alexander Oswald, Esq., of Auchencruive, has purchased the estate of 
Drongan, in the parish of Stair, for £45,600. The lands are understood 
to contain a large field of coal, and probably ironstone.——The corona- 
tion of the Emperor of Austria is to take place in March. Orders have 
been received for the purpose by several jewellers.——The children of 
Schiller are endeavouring to obtain fromthe Prussian Chamber an exten- 
sion of the copyright which they at present enjoy in the works of their 
illustrious parent. According to the present law, their peculiar pro- 
perty in Schiller’s works is secured until 1858, and they pray that the 
term may be extended 20 years.——The Cardinal of Bordeaux has orga- 
nised a collection of Bordeaux wine for convalescent soldiers; he has 
himself contributed 600 bottles of fine old wine-———By couriers to Mos- 
cow, and by railway express thence, despatches are conveyed from Sebas- 
topol to St. Petersburg in 108 hours, ifno accident occur.——The streets 
of Memel are filled with Russian sledges, and other vehicles, loaded with 
hemp, tallow, corn, linseed, and smelted copper ; while from the sea-side 
are imported, for Russian consumption, coffee, sugar, sheet-iron, twist, and 
cotton goods,and, above all, olive oil. This last article is used in great quan- 
tities during the fasts of the Greek Church, in place of butter. Immense 
quantities of salt are sent through Prussia to Russia, where the price is 
three times what it formerly was——The Pasha of Egypt has authorized 
M. Lesseps, formerly French Consul in Egypt, to form a company to con- 
struct a canal through the Isthmus of Suez. As a capital of £6,000,000 
would be necessery, to be provided by Europeans, and the undertaking is 
one of questionable success and profit, probably as little will come of the 
scheme as of other Egyptian projects.——It must be an error to suppose 
that there is any want of “the Spanish” at Madrid; for the Clamor 
Publico says that the Queen is about to present the Pope with a mag- 
nificent new tiara, ornamented with three crowns of brilliants, and with 
a great many pearls, rubies, emeralds, and sapphires. The estimated 
value of the tiara is about 2,000,000 reals, (nearly £21,000,) and the pre- 
sent is to be placed in a box of sculptured silver——The postage of 
newspapers in India has been reduced one-half.-——The successful diggers 
in Australia are reported to be investing their gains in farms.——A 
new graving-dock at Southampton, the largest in the world, has been 
used for the first time, when the huge steamer Cresus was placed in it; 
the water was pumped out in three hours——A. T. Stewart & Co. have 
set a splendid example of practical benevolence, by opening a soup 
kitchen in the basement of their store, where a large caldron of soup is 
prepared daily, and dealt out to all who apply, between twelve and two 
o’clock.——Lord John Russell has purchased Bure Homage, the seat of 
Sir John Littler, near Christchurch, in Hampshire.——The case of the 
Queen versus Harrison, an action against the printer of the Times news- 
paper for a libel on the Honourable Francis Scott and other Directors of 
the South-Western Railway Company,—in remarks which imputed in- 
triguing conduct during a dispute between two parties in the Company, 
—has been tried in the Court of Queen’s Bencb, before Lord Campbell 
and a Special Jury. The libel was published on the 23d of November 
last year. The Jury found the defendant guilty, but he was not brought 
up for judgment.——Three shocks of an earthquake has been felt in Pied- 





mont.——Business was very active during Christmas week in Paris —— 
The latest news from Italy is that, owing to threatened disturbances in 


Brescia and Verona, the theatres were ordered to be closed, and publie 
assemblies were prohibited.——Queen Victoria is said to have written 
an autograph letter, to express her sympathy with the wounded soldiers 
of our army in the Crimea. In what shape it appeared, the telegraph 
does not inform us.——The ensuing Great Exhibition in Paris promises 
to be eminently successful. There were immense demands for space in 
the Crystal Palace, and a new gallery was ordered to the buildings. —— 
At three o’clock in the morning on the 29 ult. a labor riot broke ont at 
Carrara, in consequence of which the city was placed in a state of siege. 








Boots WHERE THEY ARE MUCH NEEDED.— Above 1,000 pairs of the new 
boots to be worn by soldiers in the Crimea, extremely watertight and im- 
penetrable to snow-water, and principally for these at work in the tren- 
ches, have been sent to the Ordnance stores at the Tower by the contrae- 
tors. The boots are made of cowhide, manufactured on a peculiar 

rinciple, being stretched to its full extent and well hammered ; there is 

aid on a coating and some fluid which renders the leather extremely 
pliable ; the soles are about three-sixteenths of an inch in thickness, and 
the legs of the boots reach above the wearer’s calves. There are several 
thousand pairs ordered, and those at present in the stores will be sent 
out by the first conveyance to the Crimea. 





NEW ALBION PLATE FOR 1855. 


It has often been asserted that Niagara is beyond the painter’s or the 
engraver’s reach ; but not being in the habit of taking every dogma for 
granted, and having special doubts on this point, we determined, about 
this time last year, to satisfy ourselves thereon for the benefit of our 
subscribers. The result wasa rapid journey with Mr. J. B. WanDESFORDE 
who painted for us the well-known Mary, Queen of Scots—a search with 
bim for the best point of view of the Great Horse-Shoe Fall—a sketch in 
oil taken by him forthwith on the spot—a water-colour drawing therefrom 
—and lastly a very highly-finished engraving, entirely in line, from the 
skilful burin of Mr. R. Hinsuetwoop of this city.—When we say, that the 
preparation of this plate has actually cost usa trifle more than double 
the amount hitherto expended on any plate issued from this office, and 
that it is (to the best of our knowledge) the largest /ine engraving ever 
published in the United States, we trust our subscribers will give us 
some credit for responding cheerfully to their liberal patronage. 
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To CorrEsPONDENTS.— Master Slender. Your contributions to the Chari - 
table Fund of the St. George’s Society is duly received. 





Diep—On Tuesday, January 16, of paralysis, in the 85th year of his . 
James Chadwick, of Manchester. Mr. Chadwick had been connected with the 
Press, both here and in England, and we are informed by one of his relatives 
that he was one of John Wesley’s—the founder of Methodism—first scholars 
at his Sunday School. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 20, 1855. 
An Arrival from Liverpool.—Negotiations. 

As it too often falls out, the mail of the 6th inst., brought by the Cunard 
steamer to Boston, comes to hand just in time to be too late for our pur- 
poses. Again therefore we must derive our knowledge of the week’s 
news, from the Halifax telegraphic communications. Nor are these of a 
nature to make one very impatient for such details as the journals may 
supply. The great siege languishes, and the peace conference at Vienna 
has scarcely got beyond a gentle simmering. Precedence being given 
to this latter, in the summary that reaches us over the wires, let us con- 
dense what is told thereon. 

It appears then that duly, on the 28th ult., the Synod assembled at the 
house of Lord Westmoreland in Vienna, not forgetting to observe all the 
rules of etiquette made and established for the guidance of those who 
represent belligerents, allies, and waverers. These personages were in- 
deed more numerous than we were led to expect that they would be, come 
prising no fewer than half-a-dozen plenipotentiaries. Austria, France, 
England, and Russia, had each one diplomatic champion ; whilst Prussia— 
in view perhaps of the doubly delicate or double-dealing part that she had 
to play—enjoyed the services of a brace. But though the six assembled, 
they cannot be said to havemet. They split into triplets, the three first- 
named versus the three last; and the account succinctly states that the 
lately united three held their conclave on an apartment on the ground- 
fioor, whilst Prince Gortschakoff and his two civil aides-de-camp from 
Berlin awaited the result, up-stairs. If we may believe the further 
story of what transpired on the occasion, this local arrangement was 
ominously appropriate. Russia had indeed the upper-hand. The lower 
three agreed upon and signed a precise definition of those wearisome 
“ four points”, and the Austrian minister then mounted to the apartment 
of the Russo-Prusso representatives, and offered it point-blank for ac- 
ceptance or rejection, as the basis of a peace. What could a servant of 
the Czar do under the circumstances? Procrastinate, of course. He 
offered to despatch a courier to St. Petersburg; hoped to receive ful- 
ler instructions in three days; and finally asked and obtained the de- 
lay of a fortnight, ere he returned a categorical answer—hostilities 
meanwhile to be continued. Up to this point, the narrative obvious- 
ly does not warrant our assertion that Gortschakoff has the upper- 
hand. Stay a moment. We read with unfeigned surprise the expla- 
natory comments furnished (probably) by the Times, correspondent 
at Vienna. He speaks of “ terms” offered by the Allies, and declares 
that they do not embrace the razing of Sebastopol or the reduction of 
the Russian Black Sea fleet! ! Now we grant that to propose either one or 
the other would be a ridiculous and meaningless insult to Nicholas. On 
the other hand, to talk of peace, until the latter at least of these objects 
has been accomplished by force, is to fly in the face of the latest declara- 
tions of the British Ministry, and mortally to affront the amour propre 
of the French and British people. It is possible that the difficulty may 
have been slurred over by the use of the phrase of the day, “ material 
guarantees,” leaving the interpretation of it to the chance medley of 
future events. This, it must be owned, would but be consistent with all 
the bungling, hand-to-mouth policy of our Cabinet ; but it would be rais- 
ing hopes of a peace, when no peace, or only a most dishonourable one 
could be brought about. The Czar endeavoured to seize the Principali- 
ties, acting up to his notions of a material guarantee. The Allies have 
gone into the Crimea in search of one, of a similar kind. We incline to 
hope that there will be no withdrawal thence, until they have secured it. 
For this reason, the main point being referred to the God of battles, we 
look upon this Vienna conference with much contempt and some disgust. 
As for all the additional rigmarole about what Prussia says and par- 
poses, ii might almost have been cut out of any European journal, of 
any date during these three months past. 

How the Emperor Nicholas regards all this foolish talk about points 
and guarantees, is best shown in the immensity of his preparations for 
solving all doubts by the sword. In addition to the vast levies that he 
has ordered (noticed elsewhere), we now read of an increased tax on salt 
and tobacco, which must be a very unacceptable measure, since there is an 
attempt to soften it down by an Imperal manifesto of the 26th ult., calling 
on the nation at large to make every sacrifice for war. Coupling this with 
an able article above on Russian finance, the reader may derive some lit- 
tle comfort from a belief that the enemy is really embarrassed. 





The Crimea. 





Up to Christmas Day, no important event had varied the routine of the 
siege, although scarcely a day or night had passed without a sortie from 
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Sebastopol, on @ larger or lesser scale. These attempts to impede the 
advancing works of the allies appear to have been in all cases repulsed 
with vigour and success, and to have entailed heavy loss on the Russians. 
It is stated moreover, though we cannot vouch for the fact, that the Rus- 
sian army on the left bank of the Tchernaya had retreated from its posi- 
tion, probably driven off by stress of weather.—Brigadier General Adams 
bas died of his wounds.—Little or nothing is said of the new batteries 
lately mounted by the besiegers; nor do we even gather any informa- 
ion as to that really important topic, the weather. We may presume 
however, and with satisfaction, that there has been no such second 
tempest as that fatal one of the 14th of November, though the croak- 
ers apprehended an unceasing course of them.—Omer Pacha is pos- 
itively ordered to the Crimea, for the purpose of consulting with 
the Allied commanders; so at least runs the present version of the 
news.—Admiral Dandas is reported at Constantinople on his way home, 
having resigned his charge of the fleet to Sir Edmund Lyons. We 
most heartily trast that the report is correct. The French Admiral, 
Hamelin, is also on his return, leaving his squadron to Admiral Bruat. 
Thelatter is represented a8 a very determined and efficient officer. He 
recently made a personal and nocturnal reconnaissance of the entrance of 
Sebastopol harbour. We knew already that Lord Cardigan was in- 
valided ; and having heard by a previous steamer of Sir De Lacy Evans’s 
arrival in England, the announcement from the camp that be “ bas re- 
signed in disgust,” is superfluous as well as erroneous. 

These are small items from a locality which has been the scene of such 
memorable events, and which may still see further conflicts, at the thought 
of which humanity is aghast. Still, the records of a siege must be dull 
when climate and soil'set almost at defiance the stoutest efforts to shorten, 
its duration. We do not think it advisable to-day to cull, for the instruc- 
tion of readers, the pages upon pages of communications from the seat of 
war, with which every English journal overflows. There is a tiresome 
sameness in them. 





Home Affairs. 

The London Times occupies a prominent place in the scanty abridge- 
ment before us—the War, the Ministry, and the Times, having come to 
be more jumbled together in Englishmen’s minds than is good for the com- 
mon weal. What we now read may but be a repetition of what has been 
said before ; for we know already that the Times has been endeavouring 
to “ write down” Lord Raglan, mainly we believe because his Lordship 
very properly declines to take “‘ Our Own Correspondent” into his mili- 
tary councils, The telegraph now epeaks of “‘ considerable excitement ”’ 
having been produced in England by this course of the all-powerful. It 
would be well if the considerably-excited would bear in mind the length 
of time during which Lord Raglan has been eulogised by this same un- 
stable journalist, and also that within the last six weeks the great causes 
of complaint have been the mud that impeded the works, and the sick- 
ness that thinned off the troops. The truth is that, with characteristic 
meanness and reckless inconsistency, the Times is suiting itself to the 
impatience of the public mind. A ministry or a mob is but too often will- 
ing to make a scape-goat, at the bidding of impulse or interest ; it is be- 
neath the dignity of the press that it should thus hunt down a victim. 
But those who have read the Times with any attention know that they 
may look in its columns for grand displays of wit, and eloquence, and 
sarcasm, and a sometimes happy mode of taking the popular side of in- 
different questions—if they look to it asa guide in political principles, 
or as an impartial judge of men and things, they will often be wofully 
deceived. 

Simultaneously with its attack on our Commander-in-chief in the East— 
which must be as gratefully received at St. Peteraburg as ail those im- 
portant items of camp news from Sebastopol, wherewith the Times 
prompts Prince Menschikoff—it is now said to be vigorously assailing 
the Ministry. Let it do this, and be welcome. With much talent and 
official experience embodied in it, our Cabinet is certainly but a bungling 
interpreter of the national will. Any change would be for the better. 
And as the Times is expected to build up, as well as to pull down, it has 
commenced the construction of a new Cabinet. It has issued its mandate 
to the effect that the Marquis of Dalhousie, the actual Governor-General 
of India, is the only fitting man for the post of Minister of War. The 
Marquis undoubtedly deserves a high encomium : he is a man of vigour, 
ability, and some experience—whetber he may choose to be the nominee 
of the Times, and vacate his high appointment at its bidding may be 
queried. Lord Elgin, it may be believed, would gladly see him “ sent- 
for.” 

The Foreign Enlistment Bill, so strenuously urged by the government, 
and pushed through Parliament under the threat of resignation, is not 
hailed with glad acclaim in the foreign countries to which we were to 
look for its fruits; although our rulers, very mysterious on this point, 
may have the material under their thumb. Spain, we are now told, 
“looks very coldly” on the English proposal to rid her of some of her ad- 
venturous spirits. Prussia does more than look coldly. She reminds 
her people, bg a formal notice, that a law exists forbidding them to take 
up arms for a foreign state. Even Switzerland, whose hardy sons have 
from time immemorial been willing to serve those best who paid best, 
turns a deaf ear to the voice of the charmer. The Federal Council is 
said to have formerly refused the permission to enlist Swiss soldiers, asked 
by the British Chargé d’Affaires at Berne, and to have pleaded its inten- 
tion to maintain an absolute neutrality. Alas! for the poor Coalitionists. 
If these tidings be true, Tuesday next, when Parliament re-assembles, 
will prove a black day for them. 

Consols are down a little, being quoted at 90j. Large slices of the 
new French loan have been taken on the London Stock Exchange.—On 
the whole, the news by this arrival, as sketched by the telegraphic con- 
denser, is not very stirring or very satisfactory. 





Mr. Soule Superseded.—Affairs at Washington. 

If the hot haste, with which a party cry or a favored individual is taken 
up or borne aloft to the summit of popularity, be indicative of peculiarity 
in the American mind, not less so is the suddenness with which a policy 
or a person, no longer available, is let down into obscurity or oblivion. 
Not that the gentleman named above has been universally patronised by 
his fellow citizens of this Republic. On the contrary, from the day of 
his nomination to that of bis dismissal or retreat, he has been the subject 
of serious objurgations and smart philippics. The mischievous results of 
his appointment were predicted, ere his credentials were given him, and 
each succeeding month has but witnessed his incapacity to sustain with 
usefulness or dignity the honourable functions with which he was charged. 
Nevertheless, we do not err in recalling to mind that Pierre Soulé’s mis- 
sion to Spain was at one period trumpeted forth, as heralding in a new 
era of diplomacy, under which political propagandism, or something very 
like it, was to be one of the duties of a resident U.S. minister abroad. 
Cuba, we all recollect, was to be aunexed, by the application of steel or 
gold, as circumstances might render advisable. Every difficulty was to 
be settled by a bribe or a threat. All the world, ia short, was to give 
way to the Red Republican emissary. 

Now what has happened? Mr. Soulé is recalled, as ramour says, at 
his own request ; and assuredly he will leave behind him, in Madrid, in 
Paris, and in London, an official reputation which no man will envy, 





We have joined at times in ridiculing his pretensions and criticising his 
conduct, whilst he filled a post of eminence; but he ie now stamped 
with the mark of utter failure, and so we will waste no more words upon 
him. That his failure was an utter one was perhaps convincingly proved 
at a recent meetiag of the Spanish Cortes, when from his seat in the gal- 
lery set apart for the diplomatic corps, he was compelled to hear sundry 
rounds of applause bestowed upon a declaration that Spain cannot, un- 
der any circumstances, consent to part with Cuba. What more could 
Mr. Soulé do or say’? His successor is the Hon. John C. Breckenridge, 
of Kentucky, a member of the House of Representatives, who is said to 
be a man of discretion and ability. But the most singular feature in this 
change remains yet to be mentioned ; and we should hesitate to repro- 
duce what we find in print, were not the testimony to its correctness al- 
most irresistible. Report bath it then, that the Presidential mind has 
undergone a change ; and that, bowing to the national disapprobation 
of his foreign policy pretty clearly expressed, a more conciliatory one 
is to be adopted. Even annexation is no longer 4 Ja mode in the Cabi- 
net. Not only Cuba, but the Sandwich Islands and St. Domingo also 
are to be left in quiet porsession of their present owners. Fillibustering 
has gone to the dogs. In forwarding such reports as these from Washing- 
ton, the basy letter-writers, who will account for everything, couple 
this toning-down with a look towards the next Presidential campaign. 
Happily for us, into that fature we are not compelled to gaze, or trace 
the wheels witbin wheels that make up the complicated machinery of the 
Federal Government at Washington. Be the cause what it may, we shall 
be glad to see the period when this Republic can not be represented 
abroad by a petulant and aspiring demagogue.—A vacancy is expected 
at Paris, where Mr. Mason, the U. S. Minister, is said to be suffering from 
a paralytic stroke. 

It may here be mentioned, though at present the question rather con- 
cerns the individual States, than the general Government, that the rights 
and privileges of foreigners in this country, are forcing themselves in 
many ways upon public attention. The enormous influx of German and 
Irish, and the dictatorial tone occasionally assumed by their organs, have 
begotten a mistrust of the wisdom of too readily adopting all who come 
hither. Hence the origin of Native Americanism, now merged into the 
organization of Know Nothings, and wonderfully strengthened by the 
change. Hence we see that the Governor of Massachusetis has taken a 
very decided step, and has disbanded eight Militia companies exclusively 
composed of Irishmen. The disbanded protest against his act, and deny 
his constitutional power to disembody them. The question is a grave one, 
and will give rise to much discussion. 





Canada. 

The Canadian journals that have reached us during the week contain 
more than an average amount of items ofinterest, although none that tempt 
us into lengthened comment. Let us briefly jot them down, remarking at 
the outset that from East to West they testify to the prosperity of the Pro- 
vince, to the profound sympathy wherewith it looks upon the British war 
with Russia, to the profuse liberality displayed in aid of the Patriotic Fund, 
and to the willingness evinced amongst some of its young and gallants 
spirits to serve their mother-country in the war. 

Thus we find in the Toronto Daily Colonist of Wednesday a corres- 
pondence between every one’s “ old acquaintance,” Colonel Prince, and 
the military authorities at home, in reepect to the Colonel’s offer to raise 
a force of from 500 to 800 men, for service in the Crimeancampaign. The 
offer is declined by the Duke of Newcastle, in the most courteous terms, 
on the ground tbat it would not be fair to drain off so many fighting men 
from the Colony, without the “ formal recommendation of the Colonial 
authorities.” Thus are we ever bound by therules and the phraseology 
of Downing Street. And indeed these communications furnish another 
proof of the ineradicable hold of red-tape customs upon those who trans- 
act the business of the nation. Colonel Prince first addressed the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, at the Horse Guards. His office is about one minute’s 
walk from that of the new War Department, and yet in place of sending 
the Colonel’s letter over there, since thereto it ought to have been ad- 
dressed, the Military Secretary must needs send it all the way back to 
Canada, with an intimation that the address must be altered. We be- 
lieve the same course would have been adopted, if the offer had been 
accepted! The loss of six weeks, in war time, is nothing, compared to 
the due observance of official routine—Though we cannot generally 
itemise the gifts for the widows and orphans of the soldiers who die in 
the Crimea, we must congratulate the city of Hamilton on its spirited 
course. A donation of £500 was proposed in the Municipal Council, but 
in view of the heavy rates chargeable upon the inhabitants, it was 
thought advisable to call a meeting of rate-payers. One thousand per- 
sons attended, and the original proposition was almost unanimously 
superseded by an amendment, that doubled the sum first suggested, and 
gave £1,000 to the Patriotic Fund. Well done, Hamilton!—Mr. Cha- 
bot, Chief Commissioner of Public Works, has been making arrange- 
ments at Toronto for the probable removal of the Legislature thither 
Elmsley Villa is said to be again leased for the use of the Gov- 
ernor General. By the way, the Quebec papers describe in glowing co- 
lours the graceful hospitalities of Sir Edmund and Lady Head at Quebec. 
—There has been a very natural outburst of indignation at Montreal, oc- 
casioned by the impudent proffer, on the part of a police officer and con- 
stable of Baltimore, to share the profit of fugitive slave-hunting with the 
Chief of Police of Montreal. At the same time our Canadian friends 
should bear in mind, that no one above the station of a constable could 
be ignorant of the difference of latitude and sentiment in the places here 
brought under notice. 

Lastly we are right glad to correct the first report relative to the da- 
mage done to the Victoria Bridge at Montreal. The loss, in place of 
£200,000, is now set down at £8000. 





Death of a Well-known Englishman. 

We regret to announee the death of Mr. Granby Calcraft, better known 
as Capt. Calcraft, who has held since 1847 the appointment of British 
Mail Packet Agent in this city. He died here on Tuesday last, after a 
week’s illness that terminated in congestion of the lungs. The funeral 
service was performed in St. Paul’s Church, on Thursday, in the presence 
of many of the most respectable of the resident Englishmen. The re- 
mains were deposited in Greenwood Cemetery, 

Granby Calcraft was a son of the Hon. John Calcraft, Paymaster Ge- 
neral of the British Forces, whose name, if we mistake not, may be found 
in the “‘ Letters of Junius.”” In early life, he held a commission in H.M. 
28th Regiment, and served with that corps at Corfu. He subsequently 
sat in Parliament for a short period; but was, we believe, better known 
in theatrical circles than on the flocr of the House. He was connected 
by marriage with the Marquis of Clanricarde, and owed to him (when 
Post-Master General) the office that he held amongst us. 





Can Any Good Thing Come Out of Nazareth ? 

It seems but the other day, that hands and voices were held up in as- 
tonishment at the election of Mr. Fernando Wood to the mayoralty of 
New York. Another change! Every one is now loud in his praise, 
for the vigilance, determination, and energy evinced by him, since he 


took upon himself the cares of office. Perhaps the most notable benefit 
that he has effected so far, is the forcible closing of the drinking saloons 
on Sunday—sources of innumerable and unmitigated evils. The Augean 
stable cannot be swept out in a day, but we are glad to find a prospect 
at last, that some of our civic nuisances may be abated. 

Symptoms of a riotous disposition having been observed on the part of 
certain of the poor but deluded working-men who are out of employ, it is 
intimated that vigorous military arrangements have been made, by which 
any such folly and wickedness as are hinted will be effectually nipped in 
the bud. A most charitable spirit is abroad, and much is done to miti- 
gate the sufferings of the poor. At the same time there will be no yield- 
ing to dictation or robbery. 





The St. George’s Society. 

We mentioned, last week, that whilst there is an unusual amount of 
distress amongst our poor countrymen, the Charitable Fund of our In- 
stitution is at an exceedingly low ebb.—Reader, can you spare a trifle? 
Any member of the following Committee will most thankfully receive 
the smallest or the largest donation :—Messrs. Wm. Young, Thos. Dixon, 
Anthony Barclay, Dr. J. C. Beales, Dr. Bradshaw, T. Knock, Henry Eyre, 
Dr. Bartlett, W. D. Cuthbertson, Joseph Fowler, Henry Owen, E. F. 
Ward, Joseph Walker, E. Cunard, Robt. Bage, T. M. Sother, T. Tempest, 
R. Lethbridge, Edward Frith. 


A Prophet without Honour. 

The City Council of Cincinnati recently passed a Resolution, extend- 
ing all the municipal honours to Mr. John Mitchel, Exile and ex-Editor, 
who was expected to visit that city. The citizens of Cincinnati were 
hereby violently incensed, and have resolved at a mass meeting that they 
repudiate the proceedings of their Fathers, and hold their visitor at an 
exceedingly cheap rate. 


Honour where Honour is Duo. 

Commodore Perry, the negotiator of the Treaty with Japan, recently 
arrived here from his station in the East ; and though Republics, in the 
aggregate, are proverbially ungrateful, we are glad to learn that there 
are not a few men in New York ready to recognise the immense services 
conferred by Commodore Perry upon the common cause of the civilized 
world. The Board of Councilmen have voted him the freedom of the 
city, and a gold medal at the cost of $500. The leading Merchants will 
pay their compliments on a fitting scale. A subscription list is on foot; 
and probably not less than $10,000 will be raised, for the purpose of pre- 
senting the Commodore with a suitable testimonial. We are not addicted 
to hero-worship ; but we must say such a token would be well bestowed, 





A Voice from the Capitol. 

We are often remiss in failing to notice an enlargement or an im- 
provement, that may happen to take place in one or another of our Ame- 
rican contemporaries. But whilst we crave pardon for general negli- 
g ence in this respect, we must not fail to congratulate one of the oldest 
and best of our “‘ Exchanges” on a recent manifestation of thriving use- 
fulness. The ational Intelligencer of Washington, at a period when 
some of its ablest rivals are contracting their borders and bemoaning the 
hardness of the times, has the boldness to increase its size, and conse- 
quently to give its readers additional space for its sound views of things 
political, and its generally acceptable articles on whatever else invites 
attention. Surely the seat of government has been libelled by the many 
native writers who have expatiated upon its corruption and profligacy. 
Washington can’t be so bad a place, after all, seeing that it duly appre- 
ciates so good a journal as the Intelligencer. 


susie. 


What a fascinating story is that of the little glass slipper, which the 
good and kind Cinderella had lost at the Prince’s ball, and afterwards, in order 
to gain said Prince’s hand “ put her foot in.” The clever Louisa Pyne, during 
the past week at the Broadway, has, we fear, done very nearly the same thing; 








for, vocally, Cinderella does not suit her a bit, as the music of the ré/e is less 
adapted for her voice, than that of any part in which she has yet appeared. 
Cinderella however, in any or in every shape, is attractive. We have with 
pleasure witnessed the performance of ‘ Cenerentola; with delight that of 
“© Aschenbrodel;” le Centrillon has charmed, and Cinderella as Opera or Spec- 
tacle has enchanted us. It is perhaps less elaborate as a musical work than 
many others of Rossini’s, but it bears all that brilliant composer’s prominent 
characteristics. 

Cenerentola was written in 1817, a year in which its fertile author produced 
three Operas, all good and popular, Armida and Gazza Ladra being the other 
two. It was then, when the warlike convulsions of Europe were just over, 
that the maestro of Pesaro wrought his revolution in the matter of musical 
taste. His pre-eminent talent, though wanting thorough education, changed 
the dry music of a preceding period, to luxurious and ear-tickling harmonies, 
which made the people, though not always the critics, overlook the composer’s 
frequent sins against the strict rules of phrasing and counterpoint. He had 
studied to some extent the great German masters; but by treating their tie 
wig laws of harmony a (italien he managed to produce pleasing and popular 
results. Thus it was and is his glory to have changed almost the very form of 
Opera. Where, before him, the song was accompanied only by simple chords, 
people began to listen to human and instrumental voices in beauteous har- 
mony: where little had been heard beyond the mere skeleton of the Opera, 
With its soli, duos, trios, and quatuors, full chorusses with predominating soli 
appeared and gave fresh life and dramatic action to the whole. 

To come back, however, to the Broadway Cinderella. The English version 
of this Opera is in many important respects different from Rossini’s original. 
An English musician, Mr. Rophino Lacy, took the entire nursery story, where 
Rossini had only used a portion, and by creating a fairy God-mother for Cin- 
derella—by introducing numerous pink or yellow-legged, and short skirted fair- 
ies,—by adding an extra Ballet,—by the wonderful transformations of pumpkin, 
mice, rats, and lizards, into carriage, horses, coachman, and footmen,—by trick - 
dresses—and by a comical servant (Pedro) in a red wig,—made a nice Opera, 
as well as the most attractive of spectacles. As was said of certain medicated 
lozenges, so of Cinderella, ‘ children cry for it,” and paternal pockets invaria- 
bly suffer when it is produced. The music for the additional English scenes is 
also Rossini’s, and is skilfully selected by Mr Lacy from that saestro’s other 
works. Thus the score of the Italian Cenerentola only commences with the 
fourth scene ofthe English version : whilst, of the preceding scenes, the Fairy 
chorus and concerted piece are from the same composer's Maometto I1., the 
Hunters’ chorus from his William Tell, and so forth. 

“‘ Men are but children of a larger growth,” and we freely confess that we 
witnessed with no small degree of pleasure the admirable manner in which the 
great Operatic spectacle is put upon the stage by the management. The 
scenery is mostly new, and its design and execution reflect much credit upon 
the artist, Mr. George Heister. The dresses, transformations, and general ap- 
pointments are in perfect keeping ; and Cinderella’s state carriage, (a beanti- 
ful English phaeton, drawn by four well trained Shetland ponies, with coachman 
and footmen all en miniature and in handsome liveries) is not the smallest fea- 
ture of attraction —The chorus and orchéstra are acceptably good ; the singing 
of the principal artists however is not as satisfying as in other operas 
we have witnessed. Cinderella is written too low for Miss Louisa Pyne ; 
and her principal morceauz lie not in the best part of her voice. Al- 
though she transposes the music but in few instances, yet some of the 
alterations in the phrasing which she makes, (as for instance at the 
beginning of the Finale to the first act, ““My Lord, deign but to hear 
me”’), exhibit a little shortcoming, where we never dreamed of any before. 
The aria and chorus from “ William Tell,” introduced by Mr. Lacy in the last 





act, (‘‘ Swift as the flash,”) Mies Pyne judiciously omits ; but gives us instead 
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a most delightful and brilliant song by Benedict, called “ The Skylark,” for 
which she has our especial thanks. The great Rondo Finale “ Now with 
grief no longer bending,” (Non piu mesta), which she sings, transposed to a 
higher key, nightly calls forth a deserved encore. 

What we say of the Prima Donna is also true with respect to several of the 
other artists. Cinderella is writteu in too low a key for Miss Louisa Pyne, and 
Clorinda is too high for Miss Pyne. Nor is the music of the Prince well suited 
for Mr. Harrison’s voice and style. Mr. Borrani is asatisfactory, if not a great 
Dandini ; Mr. Whitney lacks power to sing the Baron well, and begins his 
great Buffo song, “‘ Ye tormentors,” (Miei rampioli,) much too slow. The 
small part of Alidoro is extremely well given by Mr. Horncastle, and Mrs. 
Reeves and Carlotta Pozzani are good as the Fairy Queen and Thisbe. Pedro 
finds a capital representative in Davidge, who manages to keep the audience 
in a constant langh. Altogether Cinderella is a success ; and as an interesting 
fairy play and spectacle, it deserves a continuance of the very large patronage 
it has received during the week. conte 

This evening the second concert of the Philharmonic Society takes place at 
Niblo’s Garden. In our next we shall have our say about it, 


In view of the new operatic campaign about to commence at the Academy 
of Music, Ole Bull has advertised a premium of one thousand dollars for an 
American Opera, to be written upon an American subject. 


a 


Oranta. 


This is an age of non-producers. There is literally nothing new under the 
dramatic sun. Our dramatists are degenerating into mere bottlers and corkers, 
and work by the day in other men’s cellars. It is the old process—a mere 
shifting of wine from cask to bottle; nothing added, except a little water 
when the “‘ gentleman likes a more fruity flavour.” 

Within a short period Mr. Wallack has produced four new pieces—all of them 
vamped-up from something that has been done before ; Lester's comedy, “‘ Two 
to One,” from the French ; ‘‘ A Gentleman from Ireland,” also fromthe French ; 
‘« The Sisters,” again from the French (those unfortunate Gauls!); and lastly, 
“* Night and }orning,” from Bulwer’s vovel. Where is the imagination, and 
where, oh! where, the invention of this boasted century? It seems to me that 
a swaggering form of materialism is stalking through the land, carrying off 
other people’s property with a deuce of a flourish. 

There are many reasons why dramatic versions of Bulwer's novels should not 
succeed. In the first place, they are in themselves dramas. From his earliest 
effort to the present time, Bulwer has adhered to the dramatic form, in prefer- 
ence to the narrative. With an inexhaustible invention, and a mind more syn- 
thetic than analytic, this form of composition undoubtedly suits him better 
than any other. Bulwer’s knowledge of character is slight, and never goes 
beyond external phases. Every individual in his works is an artist—as much 
an actor as he who draws on the sock or buskin ; every individual is essential 
to the plot—for Bulwer, unlike Dickens, is incapable of delineating grotesque 
indiyidualities. To dramatise his novels, you need nothing but a pair of scissors 
and a tough conscience. Whatever you do will be sure to injure the work, be- 
cause in effect it is dramatising a drama ;—condensing into twenty scenes the 
material of more than a hundred. 

The works of Charles Dickens will always be more effective on the stage 
than those of any other prose writer. The originality and vigour, with which 
he depicts character, give an importance to his dramatis persone which the 
plot scarcely justifies. Individuality is the salt of the stage, and compensates 
largely for defective plots. This, however, I hold as acertain fact, that an in- 
tensely dramatic novel cannot be converted into an intensely dramatic play. 
There are novels of a purely narrative character susceptible of this conversion 
—but they have not been written by Bulwer. 

I was prepared, therefore, to be disappointed with Mr. John Brougham’s ver. 
sion of ‘‘ Night and Morning ;” but I may as well confess that my. disappoint- 
ment exceeded what I had anticipated. The versatile and brilliant Brougham 
has displayed little of his usual tact, and none of his own talent in this play. 
It is a thing of shreds and patches, and bears no comely likeness to its literary 
namesake. The action commences after the death of Philip Beaufort; the 
brother is in Philip’s library sealing up the bureau, &c. This is the first de- 
fect. Philip’s existence, his love for his privately betrothed wife, his conver- 
sation with his brother about publicly acknowledging the marriage, and lastly 
his sudden death, are all necessary—absolutely necessary. The mere narration 
of these events is insufficient. The experience is wanted, or you fail to sym. 
pathize with Mrs. Beaufort, née Morton, and the young Philip. Nothing could 
be easier than to have had Mr. Lester as the Father in the first act, and as the 
Son afterwards. Mr. Brougham might have given the fourth and fifth chapters 
of the novel intact. Would it not have been an effective denouement to the first 
act, to have had the grooms bear in the body of Philip (recognizable only by 

the dress) and then for Mr.Lester in his excellent juvenile dress tohave rushed 
in as the son, and flung himself at the feet of the corpse ? 

In the second act Mrs. Beaufort is disposed of, and as she is a very lachry- 
mose lady dramatically endowed with a large pocket handkerchief, her demise 
is somewhat of a relief. This character is badiy drawn, and badly cast. It is 
too massive and physicalaltogether. Spirituality, andjgracefal, trusting beauty 
are needed to incite a proper sympathy ;—they are wanting. In the third act 
Sydney is disposed of. In the fourth and fifth acts we have a variety of adven. 
tures with Gawtrey. The curtain then descends, and those of the audience 
who have not read the novel, begin to wonder what the play is about. There 
is no continuity, no object, and no actual result. An excited young man has 
appeared in a variety of places, in a variety of costumes, and finally marries 
Fanny, who has been seen twice during the play—no one knows why. 

There are but two good characters in “‘ Night and Morning”—Gawtrey 
and Phil:p—the first sustained by Mr. Brougham, the second by Mr. Lester. 
I have never seen Mr. Brougham to greater advantage; he is admirable. The 
acene with the Chief of Police was a fine specimen of genuine melo-dramatic 
acting. (By the way, Philip is arrested in this scene ; not so in the novel: how 
does he escpe?) Mr. Lester was the hero of Bulwer thoroughly; his denunci- 
ation in the second act was perfectly thrilling. Throughout he was the gentlt- 
man’s son,—unmistakably toweritig above the rips and worldlings. What a 
blessed martyr he is, too! only fancy that magnificent moustache shaved off 
again! The two-penny halfpenny actors who insist on wearing black handles 
to their chins should take example by Mr. Lester—the most finished artiste in 
America—and make the terrible sacrifice of the beard when it is necessary. If 
exaggeration and buffoonery be acting, Mr. Blake was good as Peter Plaskwith. 
The only discrimination I can commend in his performance was the selection 
of the prettiest girl to kiss, in the Temple of Hymen gcene. He selects a dif- 
ferent one every night too,—the rogue! 

Mr. Burton has produced a new piece in two acts called “Old Adam.” It 
has evidently been suggested by Madame de Girardin’s “‘ Sunshine through the 
Clouds” There is of course no similarity in the plots, but it is easy to per- 
ceive that if the latter work had not been produced, “ Old Adam” would have 
been unwritten. The idea of the piece can be conveyed in a few words. Old 
Adam’s daughter has eloped to England, dishonourably it is supposed. He 
curses her, will never see her more, and becomes imbecile. She returns in dis- 
guise, with her husband, and seeks her father’s blessing. All the interest of 
the play turns on the manner in which she obtains his pardon, and by recalling 
happier days restores him to mental health. 

The plot is developed artistically, a little fancifully, and is pathetic. The 
language however lacks that one touch of nature which makes all the world 
kin. Asa piece for displaying Mr. Fisher’s talent in old-man parts it is suffi. 
ciently good, and may be made popular by that gentleman’s admirable acting. 
I did not learn the author’s name. ALVA. 





Obituary. 


Tuomas Winvvs, F.S.A.—The decease of this highly-respected gentle- 
man took place at his residence, Gothic Hall, Stamford-hill, on the 13th 
ult. He was one of the oldest Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries, and 
had been for many years a collector of rare and valuable antiques and 
works of art, that have rendered his museum a curious and interesting 
private collection. He furnished many papers, chiefly on archeological 
subjects, to the Gentleman’s Magazine and other periodicals. One fa- 
vourite subject of his was the Shakspearian Boar’s Head, Eastcheap, and 
the anecdotes connected with it ; he had in his possession the relic itself 


in the county of Hertforl, He was nephew of Peter Moore, Esq., M.P. 
for Tewksbury, lord of the manor of Hadley, and a lineal descendant of 
the great Chancellor, Sir Thomas More. 


Baron Macxay.—Burthold Baron Mackay died on the 26th Nov., at 
his Chateau of Ophemert, in Guelderland, Holland, at the advanced age 
of eighty-one years. The Baron was the descendent of General Hugh 
Mackay, of Scourey, who commanded the Williamites at Killecrankie, 
and fell at the battle of Steinkirk. John, second Lord Reay’s second 
son, the Hon. Auneas Mackay, was Colonel of the Mackay Dutch Regi- 
ment ; and his family have since resided at the Hague, where they have 
obtained considerable possessions, and formed alliances with several noble 
families. By his death, bis eldest son, the Baron A%neas Mackay, late 
Lord Chamberlain to the King of Holland, becomes next heir to the an- 
cient Scottish Peerage of Reay, after the Hon. Erick Mackay, now Mas- 
ter of Reay, only son of Alexander, present and eighth Lord Reay. 

Dovertas Barp, Esq., or Crosepurn, Co. Dumrares.—Mr. Douglas 
Baird died on the 7th ult.,at his seat, Closeburn-hall. It is remarkable 


litan church of Canterbury, void by the death of the Rev John Hume Spry, 
DD.—Mr Digby Seymour, MP, is appointed Recorder of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Aruy. 

The total number of volunteers from the militia to the line already ex- 
ceeds 7,000.—The Times says that the 10th Hussars are under orders to 
proceed to the Crimea.—Uantil further orders, the standard of height for 
the infantry has been reduced to 5 feet 4 inches—The Government has 
entered in!o contracts for 50,000 Minié rifles and Rifle carbines ; the con- 
tracts have been taken by manufacturers at Liege, Birmingham, and 
London.—The Cavalry regiments in Ireland have received orders to raise 
each 120 men, instead of 60 already authorised, for each of the Cavalr 
corps in the East, and have been directed to use every means in their 
power to have the men drilled within the prescribed period allowed for 
cavalry instruction, viz., four months. 





War-Orricr, Dec. 29.—1st Regt of Ft; Brvt-Lt-Col Muller to be Maj w-p. 
To be Capts w-p: Lts Gillum, Taaffe, Bythsea, Rowland. 4th Ft; Capt Hort 
to be Maj w-p. To be Vapts w-p: Lts Ansell, Hall, Barton, Dowbiggin, Ro- 





that within the last two years three of the most important family estates 
in Norh Britain should have been purchased by the brothers Baird, part- 
ners of the same wealthy firm—viz., Closeburn, in Dumfriesshire ; Elie, 
in Fifeshire ; and Urie, in Kincardinshire. The brothers Baird have risen 
witbin the last thirty years from an humble position, near the town of 
Airdrie, in Lanarkshire, to that of the richest commoners in Scotland 
Their success has been owing to a rare combination of good fortune, with 
judgment and frugality. The father and mother of these prosperous men 
were the late Alexander Baird of Lockwood, and Jane Moffat, his wife. 
At present, James Baird, Esq., of Cambusdoon, co. Ayr, one of the bro- 
thers, sits in Parliament for the Falkirk district of burghs : and for seve- 
ral years another of them, William Baird, Esq., was member for the same 
constituency. _— 


At Vienna, of dropsy, on the 21st ult-, Brigadier-Gen. Da Plat, K. H., H. M. 
Military Commissioner at the head-quarters of the Austrian army. The 
deceased officer entered the Royal Engineers in 1814, and at the time of 
his death held the rank of Brvt-Col. in that corps. His son, Capt. Da Plat, of 
the Royal Artillery, is Equerry to Prince Albert. The deceased was buried 
with great military pomp on the part of the Austrian army.--At the Wilder- 
ness, Kent, Harriet, Marchioness Camden,seldest daughter of Dr. ys 
Bishop of Rochester.—At Tours, Major George Drummond Greme, of Inch- 
brakie.—At St. John’s-wood, Comm. C. Hawkins, R.N. He served in the 
battle of Trafalgar.—At Scutari, from the effects of a wound, Lt. Harriott, H. 

M. 41st Regt. At Waltham Abbey, Essex, W. H. Armstrong, Esq., formerly 
of H. M. 81st Regt.—At Anglesea, Gosport, deeply regretted by all his brother 
officers, Major Tyndale, late of the 51st Light Infantry; for many years Major 
of Brigade at Corfu, and Military Secretary to Sir Alexander Woodford at Gi- 

bralter. He served with the Duke of Wellington in the Peninsular campaign, 
and was present at Waterloo, at which battle he was wounded.— At Pau, Ed- 
ward Fulcher, Esq., aged 28, late Captain 87th Royal Irish Fusiliers.—At Bal- 
aklava, Capt. Auchmuty, of H. M. 57th Regt.—Commr. J. Tracy, R.N., of the 
Magazines, Marchwood, Hampshire.—At Melrose, James Turnbull, Esq., late 
H. M’s Auditor-General, Gibraltar.—In the Hospital at Scutari, Josiah Hol- 

ford, Esq. Lieut in the 28th Regt. of Infantry.—In Berkeley-square, Wm. Howe 

Windham, Esq., of Felbrigg Hall, Norfolk.—Lt. R. Morgan, R. N.—Damfries 

papers mention the death of Miss Kirkpatrick, in her 89th year. She was aunt 
to the Countess de Montijo, and grand-aunt to the Empress of the French and 

to the Duke de Berwick and Alba.—At Quebec, the Hon. Mr. Justice Panet, of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench. 





Navy. 


Tue “ Enterpriss,” Capt. CoLuInson, AND HIS Orricers.—The fol- 
lowing letter from Hong Kong is published in a late number of the London 
Illustrated News. The disagreement therein mentioned will of course 
be made a subject for official enquiry, when the Enterprise reaches home. 


On the Ist of November, 1854, at eight o’clock in the morning, a light 
haze lifted from the north-east entrance, and revealed the long missing 
Copinson’s Enterprise. There she came sure enough, with a white en- 
sign flying, her sides, trebly fortified, still showing marks of many a hard 
nip, struggle, and grind, in conflict with the ice. The flag-ship hoisted 
the demand. It was answered by the Enterprise showing a number, 
which proclaimed her to be the Endymion owing to a change in the 
number of her Majesty’s ships. The truth was, however, soon apparent. 
It was a relief to be assured that there would be no expedition to be sent 
after the Enterprise. Admiral Sir James Stirling hoisted the signals 
“ We are rejoiced to see you!’’ and “ How goes it?’ Answer, “All 
well!’ as the boats of the squadron towed them to their anchorage and 
furled their sails. 

Your readers will remember that the Enterprise was put in commission 
14th December, 1849 ; Capt. Richard Collinson, C.B.; Lieuts. Geo. A. 
Phayne and Murray T. Parks; Additional Lieut. Charles T. Jago; Surg. 
R. Anderson ; Assist-Surg. E. Adams ; Sec Master Francis Skead. These 
officers are all alive and in excellent health. The other subordinates and 
men are also well. They are very fat and strong. The sick list is blank. 
and they have lost only three men in the five years; of whom one died 
from chronic disease, one fell down dead on deck in a fit, and one died 
from ice injuries. 

Capt. Collinson, after having been to the north of Cape Barrow, in 
August, 1850, returned throvgh Behring Strait, wintered at Hong-Kong, 
1850-1, and sailed to Port Clarence ; and then north, through the Strait, 
in July, 1851, in prosecution of the search. 

The Enterprise passed the next winter (1851-2) in Walker Bay, a lit- 
tle to the north of Minto Inlet, in Prince Albert’s Land, lat. 71 deg. 30 
min.; lon. 118 deg. west. In the summer of 1852 she passed up through 
the Prince of Wales Strait, and was at the Princess Royal Islands only 
ten days after Capt. M‘Clure ; having picked up two or threa of his 
marks, and four of Dr. Rae’s, in that vicinity. She proceeded well out- 
side to the north and west of the outlet called ‘ Investigator Sound.” 
At this point she was a very short distance indeed from Capt, M‘Clure, 
in the Bay of Mercy. From this point Capt. Collinson retraced his way 
south and west through Dease’s Strait, and spent the winter 1852-3 in 
Cambridge Bay, lat. 69° N., lon. 106° W. From this point (so favour- 
able for an attempt to penetrate through the Victoria Strait and Bellot 
Sound, into Prince Regent’s Inlet), no such attempt was made. It was 
said to be a source of bitter disappointment to Capt. Collinson’s officers, 
as well as of frequent disputes and unpleasant scenes, that, instead of ad- 
vancing north-west (which there seemed nothing to prevent his doing) 
he decided on returning eastward, along the Esquimaux coast, passing 
Cape Bathurst, without making any communication (which might 
have reached home long since) ; and he spent last winter in Camden 
Bay, long. 145° W. 

They were liberated, after eleven months’ weary wintering in the pack, 
early this summer, and ran from Port Clarence to Hong Kong in six 
weeks, without seeing or hearing of any Russian ships, or any, except 
two American whalers. Every one of the officers was suspended from 
duty or under arrest. One had been confined to his cabin for nearly 
three years ; another for nearly the same period. A very unusual and a 
very deplorable state of things prevailed. The officers were not even 
allowed to go on shore at Hong Kong when the men went. But, after 
some converse with the Admiral, they were liberated, but without any 
references to the questions at issue, which are of too grave a nature to be 
decided here. 

In some places the people of the Enterprise caught a great quantity 
of fine fish—sometimes as much as two tons at a single haul, and five or 
six salmon among them, weighing about 28 lbs. each. A great abund- 
ance of ptarmigan and other wild fowl were obtained, even by the infe- 
rior weapons of the ship’s company ; for, owing tothe unhappy differences 
between the officers and their Captain, the former were deprived of the 
opportunity of trying their hands. 

The Rattlesnake was sent home from Port Clarence early in August. 
The Enterprise then went north to recall the Plover, and sent her home 
by the Sandwich Islands. — 


bertson, v Hort. 9th Ft; Capt Bethune to be Maj w-p. To be Capts w-p: Lts 
Daunt, Dent, Burden, Smith. 14th Ft; Brvt-Lt-Col Sir J Alexander, KC, to 
be Maj w-p. To be Capts w-p: Lts Hawley, Grogan, and Barlow. 17th Ft; 
Capt Ruttledge to be Maj w-p. To be Capts W-p: Lts Heigham, Earle, Cra- 
dock. 18th Ft; Brvt-Maj Call to be Maj w-p. To be Capts w-p: Lts Graves, 
Wilkinson, Swinburn. 19th Ft; Capt Rooke to be Maj w-p. To be Capts w-p: 
Lts Blake, Currie, Barrett, Morrison, and Clay, v Rooke. 20th Ft; Brvt Ma 
Sharpe to be Maj w-p. To be Capts w-p: Lis James, Hay, Chapman, an 
Leet. 21st Ft; 4 the Hon J Browne to be Maj w-p. To Capts i Lts 
Aldridge, Maxse, Peddie. 23d Ft; Brvt-Maj Campbell te be Maj w-p. To be 
Capts w-p: Lts Bathurst, Sayer, John, Clerke. 25th Ft; Brvt-Maj Andrews to 
be Maj w-p. To be Capts w-p: Lts Dennie, Malcolm, Messiter, Orlebar. 30th 
Ft; Brvt-Maj Whitmore to be Maj w-p. To be Capts w-p: Lts Brook, Falkner, 
Robertson. 33dFt; Brvt-Lt-Col Mundy to be Maj w-p. To be Capts w-p: Lts 
Fanshawe, Vacher, Barrett, Nugent, Mansfield, vy Mund. 34th Ft; Brvt Maj 
Simpson to be Maj w-p. To be Capts w-p: Lts Steuart, Westhead, Puget, 
Campbell. 38th Ft; Brvt-Maj Smith to be Maj w-p. To be Capts w-p: Lts 
Snodgrass, Beswick, Dambert, Hon C Addington. 39th Ft; Brvt-Maj Herbert 
to be Maj w-p. Lts Greenham, Agnew, Wilson, Dixon. 41st Ft; Capt Pratt 
to be Maj w-p. Tobe Capts w-p: Lts Bertram, Fitzroy, Allen. 42d Ft; Brvt- 
Maj Macpherson to be Maj _ To be Capts w-p: Lts Fraser, M‘Leod, Cu- 
ninghame, Montgomery. 44th Ft; Capt MacMahon to be Maj w-p. To be 
Capts w-p: Lts Streatfield, Mansfield, Preston, Caulfield. 46th Ft; Brvt-Maj 
Vesey to be Maj > To be Capts w-p: Lts M‘Alester, Hesketh, Fane, Waldy. 
47th Ft; Brvt-Maj Lardner to be Maj 4p To be Capts w-p: Lts Elgee, Ste- 
venson, Ellison, Hunter, Pilkington, v Lardner. 49th Ft; Capt Maclean to be 
Maj w-p. To be Capts w-p: Lts Gostling, Lamb, Astley. 50th Ft; Brvt-Maj 
Weare to be Maj w-p. To be Capts w-p: Lts Tupper, White, Mangles. 55th 
Foot; Brevet-Major Coates to be Major. To be Captains w-p: Lts Barnston, 
Elton, England, Hume. 57th Foot; Captain Auchmuty to be Major w-p. 
To be Captains w-p: Lieutenants Norman, Hague, Brown, Copland. 6 
Ft; Capt Dixon to be aa w-p. To be Capts w-p; Lt Cooch, Grylls, J 
Sanderson. 63d Ft; Capt Higginbotham to be Maj w-p. To be Capts w-p: 
Lts Johns, Newenham, Cockburn, Paterson. 68th Ft; ba t Greere to be Maj 
w-p. To be Capts w-p: Lts Seymour, Trent, White, FitzRoy. 71st Ft; Byt- 
Maj Campbell to be Maj w-p. ‘To be Capts w-p: Lts Macdonnell, Smith, Se- 
grave, Neville. 77th Ft; Capt W Forbes to be Maj w-p. Tobe Capt w-p: Lt 
Acton. 79th Ft; Capt McCall to be Majw-p. Tobe Capts w-p: Lts Harrison, 
Scott, Stephenson, Freme, Mure, vy M‘Call. To be Lt w-p: Ens Durant, from 
94th Ft. 88th Ft; Capt Norton to be Maj w-p. To be Capts w-p: Lts Gore, 
Baynes, Wray, Grogan. 89th Ft; Byt-Maj the Hon C Daly to be Maj w-p. To 
be Capts w-p: Lts Cuppage, Darby, Mercer, Nixon. 90th Ft; or Campbell 
to be Maj 4 To be Capts w-p: Lts Vaughton, Denison, Crealock, Wolseley. 
93d Ft; Bvt-Maj Ewart to be Maj w-p. To be Capts w-p: Lts Stewart, Clarke, 
Dawson, Sprot. 95th Ft; Capt Dennis to be Maj W-p. To be Capts w:p: Lts 
A Macdonald, Morgan, Carmichael, Taylor. 97th Ft; Bvt-Maj Golvill to be 
Maj w-p. To be Capts w-p: Lts Harvest, Lumley, Woods, Jones, Annesley, ¥ 
Colvill. Rifle Brigade; Maj Bradford to be Lt-Col w-p. To be Majs w-p: Capt 
Capt Elrington, Bvt-Maj Lord Russell, Capt Wilkinson, v Bradford. To be 
Capts w-p: Lts Ross, Brewster, H H Clifford, Drummond, Nixon, Balfour, Bul- 
ler, Hon B Pellew, Warren, Rowles, Lindsay, Bramston, v Elrington, Boa- 
chier, v Lord Russell, Hon G Legge, v Wilkinson. To be Lts_w-p: Ensigns 
Saunders, Musgrave, Dashwood, Dyke, Glyn, Ryder, Moore, Cary, Grey. 
War Orrice, Dec. 29.—4th Drag Gds; to be Lts w-p: Cornets the Hon M 
Deane, v Brigstock, pro, Bragge, and Fisher. 5th Drag Gds; to be Lts w-p: 
Cors Hampton and Hay. 1st Drags; Cor Robertson to be Lt w-p, v Coney pro. 
2d Drags; to be Capts w-p: Lts Sutherland, v Williams, dec; Buchanan, v 
Sutherland, whose pro has been cancelled ; Edwards, vy Buchanan, whose _pro- 
motion has been cancelled. To be Lieutenants w-p ; Cornets M‘Neill, v 
Edwards, Handley. 4th Lt Drags; Cor Clark, Riding, Master, to be Lts w-p ; 
Cor Winstanley, from 16th Lt Drags to be Cor w-p. 6th Drags; Cor White to 
be Lt b-p, v Sir J Stewart, Bart, who ret; J Evans, Gent, to be Cor bP v 
White. ilth Lt Drags; Cor Maddock to be Lt w-p, v Houghton, dee; Lt Har- 
net, from h-p of 15th Lt Drags, to be Lt, v Maddock, whose pro has been can 
celled; Vet-Surg Partridge to be Vet-Surg, v Gloag, app to Staff in Turkey. 
17th Lt Drags; Cor Baring, from 10th Lt Drags, to be Lt w-p. Istor Gren Rgt 
of Ft Gds; Batt-Surg Brown to be Surg-Maj,v Wright who ret upon h-p; Assist- 
Surg Nicoll to be Batt-Surg,'v Brown; W Lane, Gent, to be Assist-Surg, v Nicoll. 
Coldstream Regt of Ft Gds; Capt Blackett, from 93d Ft, to be Lt and Capt w- 
P, V Bouverie killed in action. 7th Regt of Ft; L Traherne, Gent, to be Ens 
w-p, v Waller, pro. 18th Ft; to be Lts w-p, Ens Elliott, from 94th Ft, and Ens 
Coote. 2ist Ft; 8 Fox, Gent, to be Ens w-p,v Pester, app to Rifle Brigade. 
23d Ft; J Williamson, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 28th Ft; to be Lts w-p, Ensigns 
Worthington, v Holford, dec; Ingham, vy Worthington, whose prom has been 
cancelled; Adams, from RI South Lincoln Militia, to be Ens w-p, v Ingham. 
30th Ft; Ens Moorsom to be Lt w-p, v Ross-Lewin, died of his wounds; Ens 
Fleming to be Lt w-p, v Moorsom, whose pro has been cancelled. To be En- 
signs w-p; Lt Kerr, from Northampton Militia, v Thompson, died of his 
wounds, and Lt Neville, from RI South Lincoln Militia, v Fleming, pro. 44th 
Ft; Ens Howorth, from 3d West York Militia, tobe Ens w-p. 47th Ft; Assist- 
Surg Grange, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v Saunders, pro. 57th Ft; Lt 
Clarke, from South Devon Militia, to be Ens w-J, v Bird, pro. 60th Ft; 
Hon R P Vereker to be Ens w-p, v Travers, pro. 63d Ft; Lt Archer, from 
South Devon Militia, to be Ens w-p, v Wyberg, pro. 68th Ft; Capt Blount to 
be Maj w-p, v Brvt Lt-Col Smyth, died of his wounds; Lt Shuttleworth to be 
Capt w-p,v Blount; Lt and Adjt T de C Hamilton to be Capt w-p, v Shuttle- 
worth, whose pro has been cancelled. 77th Ft; Ens Colquhoun to be Lt w-p, 
v Maine, dec: Ens Leggett to be Lt w-p; J Skene, Gent, to be Ens wp Vv Mor- 
gan, pro. 94th Ft; Brvti Lt-Col Dennis to be Lt-Col w-p, v Brvt-Co Milner, 
who ret upon f-p; Capt Kirby to be Maj w-p, v Dennis; Capt Browne, from 
h-p, unatt, to be Capt, v Whahab, app Paymaster; Lt MacCarthy to be Capt 
w-p, V Kirby; Lt Pratt to be Capt b-p, v Browne, who ret: Ens Gaskell to 
Lt w-p, v MacCarthy; Ens Hedley to be Lt bp, v Pratt; J Rolls, Gent, to be 
Ens b-p, v Hedley. 95th Ft; Brvt-Maj Heyland to be Maj wp, y Brvt Lt-Col 
Champion, died of his wounds; Lt Martin to be Capt w-p, v feand. To be 
Lts w-p; Ensigns Brooke, Martin, Stockwell, v Brooke, whose prom has been 
pordee 4% Knatchbuil, from Royal Wilts Militia, to be Ens w-p, v Stockwell, 
ro. 98th Ft; Lt James, from h-p of 56th Ft, to be Lt, v Browne, app to 84th 
t; Ens Ellis to be Lt b-p, v James, whoret; W Blackett, Gent, to be Ens b-p, 
v Ellis. Rifle Brigade; Sec Lt Boileau to be Lt w-p, v Godfrey, dec; Ens Hey- 
wood to be Lt w-p, v Boileau, whose pro has been cancelled; Fins Freemantle 
to be Lt w-p, v Heywood, whose pro has been cancelled. To be Ensigns w-p; 
J F Henley, Gent, v Norris, ie Ens Clerk, from 6th Ft, v Boileau, pro; Ens 
Pester, from 21st Ft, v Hon A Anson, pro; H Baille, Gent, v Talbot, pro; 8 Cc 
Woodford, Gent, v Fremantle; Lt Scriven, from 4th Middleiddlesex Militia. 
lst W I Regt; J Lawlor, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Beamish, app to 45th Ft. 3d 
W I Regt; Ens Armstrong to be Lt w-p, v Savage, dec; Ens Beazley to be Lt 
w-p, v Armstrong, whose pro has been cancelled. Prov Depot Battalions; Brvt- 
Col Hill, from h-p 21st Ft, to be Lt-Col; Major Johnston, from h-p unatt, to be 
Maj; Brvt-Maj Darrach, of the 51st Ft, to be Akjt; Lt Burke, 27th Ft, to be 
Quartermaster. : . 
Brever.—Brvt-Col Milner, on ret f-p of 94th Ft, to be Maj-Genl, the rank be- 
ing only peneneey: Capt Browne, of 94th Ft, to be Maj; Brvt-Major Browne, 
of 94th Ft, to be Lt-Col; Maj-Gen Airey, being the Senior oe emg pd Maj- 
Genl to succeed to the vacancy on the fixed Establishment of General Officers. 

HosriraL Srarr.—Act-Assist-Surg Marston, M D,to be Assist-Surg, V 
Grange, app to 47th Ft. To be Act-Assist-Surgeons; F Wilkinson, Gent, H 
Percy, Gent; J Bayly, Gent; R Dade, Gent; W Corbett, Gent; R Webb, Gent; 
J Jardine, Gent; H Sherlock, Gent; C O'Callaghan, Gent; W Ramsay, MD. _ 

MEMORANDUM.—The removal of Ens Sparke, from 68th Ft, toa Cornetcy in 
4th Lt Drags, has been cancelled. The appointment of J Henley, Gent, toan En- 
signcy, b-p, in 73d Ft, has been cancelled. The promotion of Maj Colman, to 
be Lt-Col b-p, in the 3d W I Regt, has been cancelled. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Dec. 28.—R1 Regt of Artillery; Byt-Col Palliser to 
be a Col, v Jones, pro to be a Gen Officer; Bvt-Maj Gilbert to be Lt-Col, v 
Palliser; Sec Capt Shaw to be Capt, v Gilbert; First Lt Campbell to be Sec 


ApPorinTmENTSs.—Capt G|E Patey to command the Monarch, 84, at Devon- | Capt, v Shaw; Sec Lt Ward to be First Lt, vy Campbell; Bvt- Jol Wilson to be 


port, flag-ship of Rear Adm! Brace.—Lieuts : W N Cornewall from the Budidog | Col, v Grantham, ret; Bvt-Maj A ree to be Lt-Col, v Wilson; Sec Capt Len- 


vonport; A D 1 
the Mediterranean station.—Chaplain: R P Picton to the Powerful, 84. 


Sea, to the rank of lieutenant. 


Roya Marines.—First Lt Digby to be Capt, v Langley app to the Staff; 
First Lt Adair, to be Adjt, v Digby; Sec Lt Nott to be First Lt. 


Appointments. 








—the sign of the Boar’s Head. Mr. Windus was the scion of an old family 





of Western Australia.—The Rev W Stone, M A, to be a Canon of the metropo- 


to the Geyser, at Portsmouth ; A R Wright to the Calcutta, 84, at Devonport; | nox to be Capt, v Aylmer; First s _ 
C D Lucas to the Cesar, 91; J Moresby to the Excellent, gunnery ship; J C | Lt Burnaby to be First Lt, v Twiss; Bvt-Maj Irving to be Lt-Col, v Grant, ret 
Goodenough to the Excellent; C G G Perceval to the Bud/dog; G D Fitzroy to the | on f-p; Sec Capt Henry to be Capt, v Irving; First Lt Curtis to be Sec ae 
Majestic, 81, 8-p; GJ Malcolm from the Powerful, 84, tothe Waterloo, 120, at} vy Henry; Sec Lt Ellis to be First Lt, v Curtis; Bvt-Maj Browne to be Lt Col,¥ 
Sheerness; Lord F. Conyngham from the Blenheim, 60, to the Exmonth, 91,} Beresford, ret on f-p; Sec Capt Flint to be Capt, v_ Browne; First Lt Siev- 
id at Devonport; BL Lefroy to the Blenheim; the Hon W LH Anson to the | wright to be Sec Capt, v Flint; Sec Lt Luard to be First Lt, v Sievwright; Sec 
artar, 21, at Chatham; C A P Pocock from the Excellent to the Monarch, | Capt Pipon to be Capt, v the Hon Spencer, ret on f-p; First Lt Seale to be Sec 
84; J P Smallpage from the Boscawen 72, to the Belleiste hospital ship at De-| Capt, y Pipon; Sec Et'de Vismes to be First Lt, v Seale. 
Fletcher to command tha T’riton, iron p-wl steam-packet, on 


t A Twiss to be Sec Capt, v Lennox; Sec 


OrFicE OF ORDNANCE, Dec. 28.—RI Regt of Engineers; Gent Cadets to be 
See Lts: Bevan, v Temple, pro; Newcome,v Ravenhill, pro; King, v Pitt, pro; 


Promotion.—Mate T T Bullock serving in the Trafa/gar, 120, in the Black | Browne, v Lyon, pro; Cumming, v Tredcroft, pro; Scott, v Holmes, pro. 


Corps of Rl Engineers: Gent Cadets to be Sec Lts, with temporary rank: Ma- 
rindin, v Cowell, pro; Wheatley, v Hawthorn, pro; Sim, v Graham, pro. . 
War-Orrice, Dec. 26.—Coldstream Regt of Ft Gds; Lt Markham, from t e 
Rifle Brigade, to be Lt and Capt, b-p, v Wilson, pro; Ens and Lt ae » 
be Lt and Capt, w-p, v Eliot, killed in action; Lt Lord Cecil, from 88th Ft, . 
be Lt and Capt, w-p. Scots Fusileer Gds: Ens and Lt Gregory to be Lt an 


N J Pile and N Forte, Esqs, to be members of the Council of the Island of | Capt, b-p, v Thistlethwaite, whose pro, b-p, has been —o To be we 
Barbadoes.—F Palgrave Barlee, Esq, to be Colonial Secretary for the colony | and Capts w-p: Ens and Lts Gordon, Viscount Ennismore, Farquharson, to 





be Ens and Lt, w-p: J Paynter, Gent. 
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New Books. 

My Covrrsuir anv rts Consequences. By Henry Wikoff. New 
York. 1855. Derby.—In one respect, and that an important one, there 
is a resemblance between this volume and the autobiography of Mr. Bar- 
num, recently published. Messrs. Barnum and Wikoff seem to be alike 
adrift in their ideas of moral obligation. “ All is fair in money-making,” 
says the one ; “ ditto in love-making,” says the other. Apart from this, 
there is a wide difference. Mr. Barnum’s book isa dull one; Mr. Wi- 
koff’s is extremely lively. The former writes in all the flash of success, 
and in glorification of it: the latter with a most uncomforting retro- 
spect, and in vindication of a damaged character.—Throughout this 
country the hero of these adventures is pretty widely known ; but as we 
have many readers in the British Provinces not familiar with the lives 
of all distinguished Americans, we shall be pardoned for very briefly re- 
peating what the public here already knows of him. 

Mr. Wikoff—now a man of middle age, with a decided turn for politi- 
cal intrigue, flirtation, and literature—first figured before the world in 
connection with Fanny Elisler. How he “ got mixed up with her cam- 
paign in the U. S.,” he himself here describes in a note ; at any rate the 
fact conferred upon him the brevet of notoriety. He subsequently esta- 
blished a daily paper in this city, which did not long survive. He was at 
one period the proprietor of the Democratic Review (also defunct,) which 
we remember as the organ of the most unscrupulous and injurious attacks 
upon the British government. Again, we recollect Mr. Wikoff visiting 
Louis Napoleon, then a prisoner at Ham, in a very confidential way, 
and publishing a very romantic account ef the interview. At a still 
later period, that is to say at the commencement of 1851, when this new 
Ceelebs (as he calls himself) starts in search of a wife, we are informed 
by him that he was actually in the pay of the British Foreign Office— 
and here it is somewhat singular that at page 266 Mr. Wikoff states that 
the close of his connection with Downing Street has not yet positively 
taken place, whilst on page 268 he cites the following letter. 

“ Foreign Office, November 24th, 1851. 
‘Henry Wikorr, Esq., &c., &c. 

“ Sir,—In reply to the letter which you addressed to Viscount Palmerston 
on the 3lst of October, I am directed to observe to you that the sole object of 
the arrangement which his Lordship made with you in the Autumn ot last 

ear was to make known clearly, through the medium of the French and the 
Jnited States press, the liberal, and especially the pacific character of the 
policy of her Majesty’s Government. * * * LRP. 

am, therefore, directed to state to you that Lord Palmerston considers that 
the engagement taken with you would properly cease, as already announced to 
you, with the close of this year; but in order that you may have a full twelve- 
months’ notice of its cessation, he will continue, until the end of June next, 
1852, the rate of payment which you have already received, and on the 30th of 
June that allowance will accordingly cease altogether.—I am, Sir, &c., 

“H. U. ADDINGTON.” 

So it seems that, however much the heroine of this book may have shilly- 
shallied with Mr. Wikoff, the Foreign Office soon smoked him. Putting 
his own account and the above letter together, it appears that in Oct. 
1850 he entered upon his duties, but that in the following June he re- 
ceived his six months’ warning, the time being afterwards gracious'y ex- 
tended. As however a true and particular history of Mr. Wikoff’s con- 
nection with Lord Palmerston is promised, in addition to libel suits 
against the London Daily ews and the Albany Evening Journal, it is 
searcely worth while to dwell upon the circumstance now. Besides, there 
is metal much more attractive. . 

It was, we say, in April 1851, that this “ Courtship’ commenced. 
The courted was a Miss Gamble, a mettlesome and coquettish damsel, 
pretty far advanced on the road to ancient maidenhood. She had been, 
whilst young, “a dear friend” of Mr. Wikoff’s ; but itso happened, that 
between 1840 and 1850, though continually in London where she resided, 
he fad never chanced to meet his ‘‘ old and cherished acquaintance.’ 
On the 2nd of that April however, the death of a cousin put Miss Gam- 
ble into the possession of a very large fortune, and on the 3d—of course 
in entire ignorance of the fact—Mr. Wikoff called to talk over old times, 
and ‘ was startled to find the butler attired in deep mourning.” Still, 
two or three days later, the “ parties” met; and thenceforward the 
“ Courtship” continued at intervals during some six or eight months, 
until its ‘‘ Consequences” unpleasantly resulted in Mr. Wikoff’s incar- 
ceration at Genoa, on a charge of “ abducting” his lady-love, for which 
he was sentenced by the local tribunals to fifteen months’ imprisonment. 

It is very difficult to form a definite opinion in a case, concerning which 
you doubt one half the evidence and disbelieve the other half; whilst the 
only thing certain, is that the persons most interested have béen avowedly 
playing upon each other a deep game of deceit and trickery. Fortu- 
nately, we are not called upon to pass any decree upon the justice, or 
otherwise, of Mr. Wikoff’s treatment at Genoa. For if, on the one hand, 
we must frankly confess that he has argued his case with great ingenuity 
and plausibility, and leaves pro tanto an impression upon our mind that 
he was unfairly victimised, on the other hand, we quote his own words, 
at page 204: “a sensible man ought to reflect, there are always two sides 
toa story.” In addition to this, when we know that the unpitying Miss 
Gamble let him lie in his foul dungeon, whence an easy effort on her part 
might have released him, we are compelled to conclude that he had per- 
secuted her in an unmanly way. All the fickleness, caprice, and coquetry, 
that he attributes to her, cannot otherwise account for her cruelty. Mr. 
Wikoff takes infinite pains to keep his charges against her within reason- 
able bounds ; but he seems to forget that the more completely he estab- 
lishes his own innocence of the crime with which he is charged, the more 
does he fasten upon her a charge of inhuman conduct. But, as we have 
said, it is none of ours to decide. We prefer commending the book as 
beyond question the most amusing of the season ; and we commend it 
Without hesitation, because the moral is an excellent one. A man and 
woman, old enough to be wiser and better, have been playing such a 
heartless and absurd game, as we thought was confined to French souve- 
nirs of the seventeenth century ; the one has been a terrible sufferer in 
person, the other is punished by becoming the theme of every scandalous 
tongue. Unless this book be one huge lie from beginning to end, one 
must mainly regret that the punishment has not been more equally di- 
vided. And yet who knows even now the final dénouwement ? Who shall 
say that the hero may not marry the heroine, in spite of all that has 
passed—or that he may not bring an action against her, for breach of 
promise? 

We started with a hint that Mr. Wikoff’s notions of social morality were 
akin to Mr. Barnum’s on commercial ethics. He proves this himself ; and 
the quiet tone of self-respect with which he lays bare his “diplomacy ” is 
in its way a gem of writing. No literary “ confidence-man”’ has ever 
Surpassed him. He doesn't think it possible that you can object to brib- 
ing servants, and making spies of them; whilst to write and say the re- 
verse of what you mean, is to him the most diplomatic, and consequently 
the most natural thing in the world. But he has too much tact, to pro- 
test vehemently against being termed a fortune-hunter ; he prefers to 
catch a very verdant reader here and there, by gently assuming that 
Miss Gamble’s dollars were of no moment to him. ‘Take an extract or 
two, from the early pages, After the very first interview—thus : 

I went away rejoiced at this prompt recovery of my dear old friend, 
and feeling an interest in her welfare I had scarcely known before, and 
which I attributed to the lonely situation in which I found her. 

Doubts arise, on the next page or so, and previously to another meeting. 
Besides, I thought it prudent not to hurry too quickly down to Bourne- 











mouth, lest it might excite suspicion against me, and I was very solici- 
tous on this point, as I believed myself entirely innocent of any motive 
save that of a mere friendly character. Perhaps it was so. 


Perhaps not. It is well however tobe prepared. The first day brings 
its reflections— 


Though I had no distinct object in view, I thought it best to know the 
exact nature of the surrounding country, as it were ;—and he must be a 
careless general who begins a campaign without taking such a precau- 
men. & 3 F 

I failed not to perceive, the very first evening, from the mischievons 
glances of Miss Gamble’s very roguish eyes, and the significant demure- 
ness of Mrs. L.’s manner, that I was suspected of some depredatory mo- 
tive in coming to Bournemouth. I considered this fatal to my hopes, if 
I had any, My first resolution was, therefore, to disarm the doubts of my 
fair antagonists, which would make my ulterior manceuvres more suc- 
cessful. I effected this quite easily, by assuming a cheerful, harmless 
manner, and dividing my attentions equally between all parties. 

Now let us look at the lady, and the close watch kept upon her. They 


are still at Bournemouth. 

Miss Gamble was not so young by ten years as when I saw her last, 
nor was she as bandsome, but her person still retained many charms for 
me. Her eyes were as bright and roguish as of yore, her smile still more 
significant, whilst her figure had lost nothing of its symmetry by the 
rounding of its outlines ; her grace and dignity of manner were the same, 
and her intellect had grown stronger and more brilliant, with larger in- 
struction and greater experience. She had, besides, a good income, as 
far as I could judge, from her late uncle’s property, which was no object 
to me, as I had then enough for my own wants, but not enough for the 
support of a wife in the style I would prefer to live. Miss Gamble’s in- 
come, whatever it was, united to my own, would be sufficient, ] felt sure, 
for all the exigencies of married life. As there were no reasons, mate- 
rial or otherwise, that I could see to forbid the scheme, I made up my 
mind to try my luck. Whether from pride or nervousness, I felt exceed- 
ingly anxious not to make a mistake, and I watched the unsuspecting 
Miss Gamble, therefore, with a lynx’s eye. Every mark of partiality, 
every attention, and every civility, I took note of, and carefully weighed 
in the balance of my self love. At the expiration of a week I began to 
remark symptoms that I did not hesitate to construe into favourable 
ones. The fair object of my loving designs by degrees grew moreserious 
and meditative ; she complained of not sleeping quite so well, in spite of 
our long walks ; and, more significant still, her appetite, so good at first, 
sensibly fell off at last. I am no connoisseur if these signs are to be mis- 
taken. A woman may lose her sleep and appetite from other causes 
than love, it is true ; but if she takes more interest in any man than she 
ought, they are sure to be more or less affected. At least, this was my 
reasoning at that time, and my vanity may have had a share in it. 

Matters progress. 

The ninth day—the last of my stay—came, which is the conventional 
end of all wonders; and I hope, therefore, it will not be wondered at 
that I resolved, before going, to propose. 

It was on a Friday—ominous day. As usual we had settled upon a 
walk, and the weather was balmy and bright, just the sort of day to in- 
spire gentle emotions. It was arranged that, instead of coming home to 
lunch, Thomas, the assiduous footman of Mies Gamble, should present 
himself, at the hungry hour of two, in some of the shady ravines that in- 
tersected the noble cliffs that overhung the beach, our favourite prome- 
nade, and with his basket suitably supplied with dainty sandwiches and 
refreshing stout. * * * * * My unsuspecting friend was little aware of 
my fell purpose, and was as blithesome as the twittering bird on the 
branch, all unconscious of the deadly aim of the fowlerlurking near. Up 
to this time I had never laid aside the mask I had worn from the begin- 
ning. Neither look nor word had ever once betrayed my thoughts or 
feelings, and I was certain that a bomb falling at the feet of my startled 
companion would scarcely astound her more than an abrupt offer of mar- 
riage on my part. AsI failed to screw my courage to the “ sticking- 
place,’’ I resolved to skirmish a little, thinking my secret might slip out 
in that way. Suddenly Miss G. directed my attention to a fine view on 
the right, but instead of it I regarded her, saying, that “ there were other 
objects I had more pleasure in contemplating.’’ Finding my eyes fixed 
on her, she blushed, and asked me, in downright astonishment *‘ what I 
meant.’’ Tomy shame,I confess, I was unable to tell her. Another 
chance occurred ; for, taking off a ’kerchief she found too warm round 
her neck, she gave it me to pocket. I took it, and retained her hand in 
mine. Another look of excessive surprise upset me again, and her gen- 
tle admonition “ to be quiet’’ was quite unnecessary. My strong and va- 
rying emotions at last made me hungry, and I sat down to lunch with 
great relish. 

Thomas had selected a most inviting spot for the occasion. Our cloth 
was spread on a nice patch of sand in a lonely dell, protected from the 
hot sunshine by a thick group of trees, whilst the soft murmurings of 
some neighbouring rill discoursed most eloquent music. Our lunch 
passed off pleasantly enough, and I felt my resolution revive under 
the stimulus of a tumbler of bitter ale. If I was only téte-d-t@te now, 
thought I—when I was startled by Mrs. L. getting up in a wonderful 
mood, and sauntering alone up the valley. Quaffing a little more ale, I 
began, quite determined. 

We can’t spoil the sale of the book by extracting all the pith ; suffice 
to say, there was no éclaircissement on the spot. It came by letter. A 
proposal, and a refusal. The lover beat a retreat. The philosopher 
moralized. The tactician plotted. 

There was nothing to be done, therefore, if I wished to gain her, and 
save time, but to employ a species of manceuvering that was likely new 
to her, and more certain, consequently, of success. She was pretty well 
aware of her value in every point of view, and expected me, of course, 
to pursue her with the same ardour that others had done—and probably 
with as little effect. But I determined to entice her into pursuing me, 
and to this end I meant to adopt, when the occasion arose, the tactics of 
the great Fabius of old, who often gained by a retreat more than a vic- 
tory would have given him. 

Can any one resist the ingenuous remarks that ensue ? 

It may be thought that my reflections on this occasion were rather 
those of a schemer than of a lover, and that my chief design in seeking 
Miss Gamble’s hand was rather the acquisition of her fortune than the 
possession of her person. In a word, it may be considered there was more 
of diplomacy than sentiment in my mode of courtship. This would be an 
unjust conclusion. My attachment for Miss Gamble was as profound as 
it was sudden ; else, why aspire to her hand? (“Say why! Say why !”’) 
Her fortune was no object to me, since my position was perfectly inde- 
pendent, as will be proved hereafter. (Proof omitted.) 

We can’t pretend to follow the course of this very peculiar courtship. 
We make room however for a general observation. 

From all this, I wish my amiable reader to understand that as Miss 
Gamble and myself had both fallen victims to the delirious draught, so 
we were compelled to be attached ; but inasmuch as our master-passion, 
pride, was only the more strongly in the ascendant, so we were forced 
into coquetting with each other. 

That which finally brought about the great catastrophe at Genoa is 
foreshadowed in a brief passage. 

Remembering that my “ wretched” look had achieved such wonders at 
Geneva, I decided, at length, not to go, but to write a letter steeped in 
wretchedness, whilst seeking to entice her into a written pledge, to aban- 
don all strategy, and marry me forthwith. I struck a pathetic chord in 
this wise. 

The most curious proof of the view taken by the few spectators of this 
queer game is thus most naively set down by Mr. Wikoff, in blissful ig- 
norance of the lurking irony beneath the remark he quotes. At the close 
of October, little more than a fortnight before the final break-down, we 
find this conversation narrated. 

“ Well, I hope you intend to give her up,” said Mrs. G., in a confiden- 
tial way, as I seated myself in her drawing-room. 

“Why, I think I might as well,” quoth I. 

: “ Perhaps you had better look after the other match, if itis not too 
ate.”’ 

The incidents that occur are capitally described ; and the scene that 
gave rise to Mr. Wikoff’s imprisonment is touched-off with inimitable 
skill. We cannot, for many reasons, undertake the defence of Mr. Timothy 
Brown, the British Consul at Genoa, to whom Miss Gamble applied for 
protection—being herself a native of England, though of American con- 
nections—and to whose influence Mr. Wikoff mainly attributes his misfor- 
tune. We must leave him to future opportunity, when more of the 








promised mysteries are unravelled. We can only repeat that Mr. Wi- 
koff’s skilful management of his case would have been worthy of any 
advocate addressing a Jury; we must also give him credit for a large 
amount of good tempered forbearance ; and conclude by thanking him 
for a few hours of unusual entertainment. 





LITERATURE AND ART. 


Mr. Crorron Croxker’s Lierary axp Moseum.—The sale of the well- 
known collection of books, MSS., and antiquities of the late Mr. Thomas 
Crofton Croker, recently took place at the rooms of Messrs. Puttick and 
Simpson, of Piccadilly, occupying the whole of last week. Of the books 
little need be said, they were such as are common to the libraries of an- 
tiquaries, presenting more that is useful than curious. A few lots, how- 
ever, deserve remark : for instance, lot 274, the late Mr. T. C. Croker’s 
colles‘ions towards a history of the popular ballad literatare of Ireland, 
consisting chiefly of transcripts from manuscripts and printed sources ; 
this lot was sold for £13; lot 277, ballads, broadsides, and folio pam- 
phlets, Irish and English, pnblished between 1679 and 1725, a collection in 
three vols., sold for £13 5s.; lot 521, acollection of historical tracts relative 
to the civil wars in Ireland, 1641, &c., formerly in the Heber Collection, 
sold for £72 ; lots 750 to 755, the first five editions of Walton’s Angler, sold 
together for £29 10s. Among the MSS. were some remaikable lots, viz., 
lot 843, “‘Ormonde Letters and Papers,” constituting the history of 
the Duke of Ormonde’s conduct as Lord Lieutenant, and of the affairs of 
Treland, from the Restoration of King Charles II. to the decease of the 
Duke in 1688, six vols., folio, sold for £130; lot 844, 83 letters, of which 
70 are wholly autograph, or signed by Roger Boyle, first Earl of Or- 
rery, Lord President of Munster, bound in two vols, sold for £60. The 
Museum of Antiquities presents much that is worthy of remark. The 
following lots seemed to attract most attention:—Lot 77, 12 Chinese 
motto seals found in Ireland, formed of porcelain, inscribed in the most 
ancient character, sold for £5 7s. 6d.; the collection of gold ring money, 
lots 78 to 93, comprised some specimens of most of the usual forms, and 
sold, as usual, at a small advance upon the value of the precious metal ; 
lot 127, antique gold torque, or necklace (4th or 5th centory) (see “ Ar- 
cheological Journal, vol. ii, p. 379), sold for £5 ; lot 128, antique Irish 
bead necklace of gold, a remarkable specimen of early goldsmiths’ work, 
sold for £10 10s. ; lot 134, a pair of pendant ornaments, in fine gold, figures 
of angels, of fine Etruscan work, sold for £5 5s.; lot 135, a brooch and 
another ornament, of Etruscan gold filagree, sold for £4 4s. (Some of 
the gold ornaments, if calculated according to their weight produced 
from £10 to £50 an ounce.) The sale also included a large collection of 
those ancient weapons and implements called “ Celts,’ embracing spe- 
cimens of most known varieties, and sold for good prices, one lot, 166, 
producing £216. Among the Celtic and Scandinavian antiquities were 
some extremely interesting objects of very rare occurrence. For in- 
stance, lot 310, early Irish brooch of bronze, engraved in the Journal of 
the Archeological Association, vol. iii, p. 285, sold for £3; lot 311, two 
ancient bronze ornaments, resembling tortoiseshells, which have evi- 
dently been a fastening for a mantle, sold for £13 ; lot 312, two hand- 
somely chased early Irish silver fibule, sold for £12 5s ; lot 313,a bronze 
brooch, or pin, with ring attached ; and an ancient bone comb (in frag- 
ments), sold for £5 15.; lot 314, an iron sword and spearhead (found at 
Pier-o-Waal), sold for £4; lot 315, an ancient Irish war trumpet, bronze, 
of curved furm, with studded ornaments, the mouthhole on the side (as 
with the modern flute) a most rare object, sold for £25; lot 316, an an- 
cient Irish war trumpet, bronze, of straight form, of the same period 
and style of work as the former, sold for £12 ; lot 317, ancient Irish war 
trumpet, of yew wooed, found in a bog at Diamond Hill, Killesandra, sold 
for £8; lot 335, a charter horn, or ancient drinking horn, upon a stand 
of cloven feet, with brass mounting and hoops, the horn being that of a 
species of Highland buffalo, extinct these 300 years, sold for £17 10s, 
There were a few antique rings, mostly ofsmall moment. One, however, 
some of our antiquarian readers will remember as having been exhibited 
by Mr. Croker, at a meeting of the Archeological Association, and be- 
lieved by the exhibitor to be the betrothal ring of William Shakespeare 
and Anne Hathaway. This ring sold for £7 5s —an odd price, either con- 
siderably above, or as much beneath its real value. Lot 507, a collec- 
tion of tobacco pipes, including some remarkable varieties in stone, sold 
for £7. One large stone pipe was pointed out as having been offered to 
the late owner by an saawe yey yg ee as the head of St. Patrick’s cro- 
zier. From the great extent of Mr. Croker’s personal acquaintance, and 
the reputation the various articles in his cabinet had acquired, from their 
frequent exhibition at conversaziones and archeological meetings, a 
large number of amateurs were attracted to the sale, and the prices real- 
ized were in most cases very high. Most of the prominent objects in the 
collection produced twice or thrice what they were known to have cost 
their late possessor. Mr. Croker, who will be long remembered es an in- 
defatigable archeologist, was an old public servant, having been ina de- 
partment of the Admiralty for rather more than 31 years. He died on 
the 8th of August last, his widow (a daughter of Mr. Francis Nicholson, 
the water-colour painter) surviving him scarcely two months. 


An Op Sussect REvivEp.—Mr. Warren the author of the well-known 
novel of “ Ten Thousand a Year,” and other works deservedly popular, 
has just published In his collected Essays a letter from Sir Walter Scott 
to himself ; written when Sir Walter was the Great Unknown, and Warren 
was a boy ambitious of double distinction at the bar and in literature. 
Warren, with boyish and legal impertinence (pardonable only because 
boyish) seems to have addressed him as the convicted author of “The 
Waverley Novels.’’ Sir Walter, in his kind and thoughtful reply, observes, 
that he is not the author of “ those novels which the world chooses to as- 
cribe to him ;”’ and on this it has been urged by a contemporary that 
Scott has written a lie. We could have wished that our contemporary 
had somewhat softened his language. Scott’s denial is even more excu- 
sable than a “ not at home” denial when the parties asked for are really 
at home. Sir Walter considered himself entitled, like an accused person 
put upon trial, to refuse giving his own evidence to his own conviction, and 
to deny flatly all that could not be proved against him. Is a man’s si- 
lence when an impertinent question is asked of him, to be construed into 
ayes? Will not bis refusal to reply be treated as a tacit acknowledge- 
ment of what he is asked? What says our great moralist on this point? 
—I should have believed Burke to be Junius,” said Johnson, “ but Burke 
spontaneously denied it to me. The case would have been different had 
I asked him if he was the author ; a man so questioned as to an anony- 
mous publication may think he has a right to deny it.”—London Ill. 
News. _ 


CotourEep Starvurs.—A letter from Rome (published in the London 
Times) says the great attraction of Mr. Gibson's studio is his coloured 
Venus, of which the writer says :—‘ As regards form, I think it is the 
finest production of modern days. It is moreclassically severe than any- 
thing Canova executed, and I prefer it to Thorwaldsen’s Venus, It is 
Greek even to the treatment of the nail. The turning head halts just 
where you would have it halt for ever. The figure stands firmly, and yet 
is playfully easy in its attitude ; the anatomy dawns through the rounded 
form, and gives it a built solidity, without intruding too much. (O ye 
critics, there’s a model phrase for you. Read it twice!) Itnowremains 
to speak of the colouring of this statue. The flesh is very lightly tinted, 
and looks pleasingly warm ; but beyond this, and, perhaps, the border of 
the drapery and gold bracelets, I, for my part, do not subscribe to colour, 
and longed to have a scrub at the statue. The eye is slightly tinted 
with blue, and is surely a failure. The mouth and cheeks are of a deeper 
vermil than the flesh, and annoy the eye—it seems to fret with spots the 
exquisite charm of form ; and, although the tinting is kept down and 
slight, still one wishes it away. The hair is dawning blonde, laced with 
a golden net. True it is, modern taste is not educated to coloured statu- 
ary, and we are called upon to read a new work of art without knowing 
the language. Mr. Gibson, no doubt, has lived with this statue long 
enough to love colour, and it might be so with the rest of the world if we 
were familiar with painted marble. However, I am an unbeliever, be- 
yond a slight tint passed over the whole statue, without any additional 
colour on the eye, mouth, &c. You then would get a warmth such as 
time gives to old marble, without any sacrifice of form, which colour im- 
poses, however slight, when applied to particular features.” 


Dumas anp uts Last Bir or Goop Fortuns.—The opportunities of en- 
joying a good laugh are growing 80 rare, that weare quite rejoiced when 
one is offered us, even though it be at the expense of our dearest friends. 
We have been much diverted during the week by a story, which has been 
told for our diversion against Alex. Dumas, and which bas come to us 
like sunshine in harvest amid the gloom and anxiety of the few past 
months. A few years ago a mutual ruin was accomplished by our dear 
friend Alexandre and a certain bookseller inthe Rue Hautefeuille. The 
ruin was equal, although the bookseller declared that the game was 
anything but fair, for he had brought bis money into the partnership 





while Alexandre had brought nothing but his wits—and that he had lost 
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his money while Alexandre had retained bis wits ; but let that pass—the 
poor bookseller, who had always professed a perfect cu/te for the author 
was compelled to declare himself bankrupt, and to depart from the city 
of Paris to seek his fortune elsewhere. ‘The head clerk of the establish- 
ment, who had been thirty yearsin its service, could not bear the thought 
of this ruin, and did as all French philosophers do on the like occasions 
—hung himself. The event made a most deep impression upon the book- 
seller ; who, however, amid all his grief, managed to obtain a portion of 
the rope by which the unhappy clerk had suspended himself, because 
everybody knows in France that a bit of the corde de pendu is all that is 
required to ensure success in love or fortune, or any pursuit to which the 
somewhat Pagan philosophy of our day directs our attention. The book- 
seller went to California with the corde de pendu in his pocket. He 
made a vow to share the fruits of his good fortune, as he had shared his 
evil luck, with his old partner Alexandre. He had returned with an 
enormous amount of wealth, having been amongst the first to realize. 

His arrival was looked upon with great anxiety by Alexandre, who all 
his life has always been wanting money, “ at this moment in particular.’ 
The bookseller sought bim out, and was received, as you may well ima- 
gine, with open arms. “ My intention bas always been to share with you, 
my more than brother,” exclaimed be, as he embraced his friend. “ Du- 
ring the whole voyage my thoughts never once wandered from the calcu- 
lations I had made to ensure you a just and equitable proportion of my 
gains. When I landed at Havre it wascompleted—here it is—you see it 
is a handsome competency for life. But I have taken shame to myself, 
dear friend, for the cowardice—success had made me selfish. I come to 
ask forgiveness. Why should I only give you ha/f? dear, dear friend, 
take aLt—here, see, I have saved it for you, and give it you with real 
good will.” Thus saying he drew from his pocket the bit of corde de 
pendu, and wrapping it carefully in the paper upon which he had made 
his calculations for the futare division of his wealth, rushed from the 
room, overcome by his emotion, leaving Alexandre in a state of mind so 
comical that he has not yet recovered his gravity. The story at least a 
fait fortune, and that is something, en altendant the effects of the corde 
de pendu. ~ Paris letter, Dec. 21. 


Bexsuazzar’s Feast Ruiwep.—The lovers of English Art will hear 
with regret that the original and only painting of Martin’s ‘‘ Belshazzar’s 
Feast”’ was so seriously injured in a late railway accident (it was on its 
way from Liverpool to Mr. Naylor’s) that all chance of successful resto- 
ration is, it is said, hopeless. This great loss is, however, the less to be 
regretted, when we reflect what a masterly engraving of it we possess by 
its own designer and painter. How soon and how completely may the 
best existing proofs of a great artist’s skill be destroyed! A fire, or the 
act of a madman, might reduce to nothing the single picture which sus- 
— — reputation of an artist so well known as Paul Potter.— London 

- Mews. — 


Prize Essay on THE Sasspata.—A prize of one hundred pounds is 
offered by the council of the Evangelical Alliance for an essay on the 
Sabbath, to be written with a special view to circulation among the 
higher classes of the community. The essay will be expected to bring 
into view : The theories which have prevailed in regard to the Sabbath— 
the Scriptural authority and obligation of the Sabbath—the history and 
advantages of the Sabbath—the present actual extent of Sabbath dese- 
eration in our own and other countries—the extent of such desecration, 
as compared with what it has been—the causes to which it is attributable, 
and the moral means by which it may be counteracted. Itis not intend- 
ed to limit writers to these topics. They merely show the kind of work 
which the council desiderate.— English paper. 


CuHaTEAvsriann’s Excistons.—The reading public aré anxiously hoping 
to obtain possession of a literary curiosity of the highest interest. It ap- 
pears that two years before his death, M. de Chateaubriand, carefully re- 
viewing the manuscript of his ‘“‘Memoires d’Outre Tombe,” cut out a 
large number of incidents, opinions, traits, and anecdotes, which, for the 
very reason that they were judged too delicate, or too questionable for 
publicity, acquire a double interest. These pages a former secretary of 
the author had announced the existence of; and it is believed that, if 
the objections of the family of M. de Chateaubriand are not found to be 
an invincible barrier, they will, ere long, appear. It seems that the 
signature of the writer being attached sets aside all question of their 
genuineness.— Paris letier. = 


Tue Nation or SHorkeErers.—In the Pra!udia to ibe ‘ Chronicon Al- 
beldense,” attributed to Bulcidius, Bishop of Salamanca, a Spanish writer 
of the end of the ninth century, we find the following singular refutation 
of an ungraceful compliment paid to us by our Gallic neighbours. Ina 
posters headed De Proprietatibus Gentium, we see the tables turned 
n our favour.—“ 1. Sapientia Grecorum ; 2. Fortia Gothorum ; 3. Con- 
silla Chaldxorum ; 4. Superbia Romanorum ; 5.jFerocitas Francorum ; 6. 
Ira Britanniorum; 7. Libido Scotorum ; 8. Duritia Saxonum ; 9. Cupi- 
ditas Persarm; 10. Invidia Judeorum; 11. Pax Aithiopum ; 12. Com- 
merci Galloram.’”’ This discovery seems to be invested with additional 
— at atime when our allies very handsomely acknowledge that 

ey have hitherto laboured under a mistake in their estimate of our na- 
tional peculiarities. 

=e ee 


SHAFFNER'S WORLD-GIRDLE TELEGRAPH. 


We announced several months since the departure of Tal. P. Shaffner, 
Eseq., the editor of the American Telegraphic Magazine, for Europe, to 
make arrangements for the construction of a telegraph around the world. 
He has recently returned from his expedition, the results of which pos- 
sess more than ordinary interest. 

We learn from Mr Shaffaer that his recent tour in Europe was under- 
taken for the purpose, first, of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the 
different modes of telegraphing and constructing lines in the old world ; 
second, to negotiate with the Danish government for the exclusive right 
to lay a line over Greenland, Iceland, the Faroe Isles and Denmark, for 
the term of one haudred years ; third, for the acquisition of similar rights 
over Norway, Sweden and Russia. With these and other rights, which 
he proposed to himself to secure, the success of his plan to girdle the 
world with the electric telegraph no longer appears visionary or imprac- 
ticable. The route of his proposed line is as follows: 

Startiog from the coast of Labrador, the width of the sea to Green- 
land is about five hundred miles. From the point of landing, the line is 
to extecd undergroud around Cape Farewell to a point on the east coast 
of Greenland, favourable for a submarine connection with Iceland, A 
subterranean line across to the eastern coast of that island will connect 
with a submarine wire running to sie Faroe Isles, and thence to Norway, 
landing at or in the vicinity of Bergen. Mr. Shaffner informs us that the 
land and climate of Greenland, and the isles, are well and even better 
adapted to the construction of the telegraph than those of the United 
States. Greenland abounds with mineral wealth, and he thinks the tele- 
— tend to develop the unappreciated resources of that country. 

y this route there will be no submarine section of more than five hun- 
dred miles, and the loss or failure of one section will not destroy the 
others. In a line direct from Ireland to Newfoundland the failure of any 
part occasions a loss of the whole. 

After landing on the coast of Norway it is intended to run the line to 
Christiana, the capital of Norway, and from thence branches to Copen- 
so and Stockholm. The Danish government has bound itself to fur- 
nish proper connections wit the governments on the continent and 
Great Britain. Consequently it will not be necessary to run a cable 
from the Faroe Isles to the Shetlands, Orkneys and to North Scotland. 
Treaties with the Emperor of Russia contemplate the extension of the 
line from Stockholm, in Sweden, to St. Petersburgh, across, or along, the 
coast of Finland. By the construction of this section, America will be 
hire te yee se yo pen Ma to Russia, and thus establish most 

ntimate relations between the subjects of the Czar an ai 
of the United. States i) and the sovereigns 

Leaving St. Petersburgh, Mr. Shaffuer proposes to run his line to Mos- 
cow, or connect at the latter place with the imperial lines already in 
operation—from thence to Kazan, across the Ural Mountains, into Asia, 

assing through Orusk, Kolivan, Kausk, Oudinsk to Irkoutsk, near Lake 

aikal. Thisis near the great tea country in Chinese Tartary, from 
whence the Russian tea is brought overland on wagons. The trade in 
this tea, which is said to be the best in the world, is very large, and the 
telegraph, it is supposed, will tend to increase it materially. 

, From Irkoutsk it is intended to run the line to the sea of Ockotsk, 
either north to Yokoutsk, or south with the Amour river, and thence 
along the coast of the sea Ochotsk to lamsk, and across the gulf to Cape 
Utkoloka, Kamtschatka, and thence along the Aluetian Isles to Aliaska 
Peninsula or Cooke’s Inlet, in North America. From this point the line 
will be run along the Pacific-coast to Oregon, and south to San Fran- 
=. ese y _, hog 4 is entirely south of the latitude of St. 

etersburg, and in fact the line can be carried around b i 
Straits, and be south of the Arctic Circle. , nie 

From San Francisco Mr. Shaffaer proposes to run the line along the 


built by him a few years ago. Joining the great lines in America, the 
earth will be girdied with one continuous and unbroken flame of electric 
light. 

fn the ocean or subm rine department of the great work Mr. Shaffoer 
has associated with him Mr. John W. Brett, who has been the projector 
and successful constructor of the vast ranges of submarine and subter- 
ranean lines of the old world. 

The consummation of this great enterprise will be productive of conse- 
queuces which the human imagination strives in vain to realize. It will 
enable us to communicate daily with every civilized nation on the face 
of the globe, and many not so civilized, for as soon as possible after the 
completion of the main trunk, branch lines will be extended to Japan, 
Pekin, Nankin, Canton, and others cities of China. 

We are informed by Mr. Shaffuer, that he expects but little trouble in 
maintaining the line through Russia in Europe, in Assia, or America. 
The roads are good and well improved—the climate is most favourable 
for the enterprise, and with the aid of the Emperor, he thinks there will 
be no formidable hindrance. The military system is very perfect through- 
out the Empire, and will constitute an ample guaranty against any trou- 
bles which telegraphic science cannot provide against. FY. Evening 
Post. 





FOUR-WHEEL STEAMERS ON THE DANUBE. 


Under a charter granted by the Austrian Government, the exclusive 
privilege of the regular traffic of the Danube is conferred upon an asso- 
ciation established under the title of the “ Imperial and Royal Steam 
Danube Navigation Company,’’ which now possesses upon that great 
stream, and its tributaries the Theiss and Saave, a fleet of eighty eight 
steamers, with an aggregate of 10,000-horse power. These vessels, 
averaging 200 feet in length, are built for speed, fitted with the utmost 
elegance, ayd with every requirement for the comfort and luxury of their 
passengers, At certain seasons, however, the traffic isinterrupted, some- 
times for several weeks, by a bed of rock, known as the “ Iron Gate of 
the Danube,” near Orsova, a frontier town of Little Wallachia, about 
forty miles east of Moldova, on the borders of Hungary. This rock bar- 
rier has hitherto rendered it necessary to land the passengers and carry 
them in rude waggons over most execrable roads, to re-embark where the 
river again becomes navigable. The company, however, has now sur- 
mounted this inconvenience, having just added to its fleet a steamer that 
can pass the Iron Gate, in all states of the river—her draught, with pas- 
sengers and fuel, being only twelve inches and a half! 

This vessel, which has been constructed by Messrs. J.and A. Blyth, the 
eminent marine engineers, of Limehouse, London—who have lately been 
particularly successful in some improvements of this nature for foreign 
service where shallow draught is a chief desideratum—is 150 ft. in length 
and 20 feet beam ; has excellent accomodation for passengers, and has 
only nominally forty-horse power, or about one-horse power to eight 
tons measurement. Her extremely light draught, combined with strength 
and speed, has been obtained by some peculiarities in the construction 
and arrangement of the vessel and machinery. For instance, the hull 
is composed of four longitudinal and six transverse divisions, arranged in 
the form of a compound truss; and, with the bottom and sides of the 
vessel, forming fifteen water-tight compartments. The boiler occupies 
the centre of the vessel, and is suspended by attachments to the vertical 
ribs, so as to diffuse the weight over the whole surface of the bottom of 
the steamer. There are two pairs of paddle-wheels, very smal! and 
light, constructed with revolving floats, and each pair driven by a dis- 
tinct pair of engines—the forward wheels, making eighty-seven, and the 
after, ninety-six revolutions per minute. This duplicate arrangement 
of the paddle-wheels is entirely new, and is intended to spread the weight 
as well as the force of the machinery over a larger extent of the surface 
ofthe boat than usual, and to meet the difficulty of obtaining sufficient 
propelling surface, with twelve inches immersion, without immoderate 
width of float. The engines, which are very light and compact, are an 
adaptation of the light screw engines of these well-known constructors 
to paddle-wheel propulsion. 

The Tachtalia (so the vessel is called.) on her trial trip, attained a 
speed of eleven miles and a half against the current ; and from the no- 
velties in her construction and appearance, and the important improve- 
ment in the navigation of the Danube which she is destined to effect, 
she isan object of much interest on that river. A still greater significance 
is attached to her, and to the change her example will, most probably, 
achieve in the system of steam transit on this great riverine artery of 
Austria, when we contemplate the peculiar position of that empire in the 
present European struggle, and reflect what may be the consequences, 
whether to her own disaffected dependencies, or to the Allies, or to Rus- 
sia, from the facilities these engineers have now placed at her disposal 
for pouring troops into the provinces on the Lower Danube, without the 
delay which previously intervened at the Iron Gate. This famous pass 
may be said to be the very key to the strategic position it will probably 
be the most important for Austria to secure in the approaching crisis in 
her fate and the fate of civilization ‘in that part of the world ; for it is 
literally the ‘ Gate” between Servia and Wallachia, on either side the 
river, is the focus of the Sclavonic populations it is so much her interest 
to conciliate or control ; and may be said almost to commend Widdin so 
valuable to the Turks.—London JVews, Doc. 29. 





Tus Bass-Woop Parer—.Our exchanges, and the various book pub- 
lishers with whom we are in correspondence, will receive this number of 
the Albany Evening Journal printed on Paper made entirely from Bass- 
wood. We hope soon to issue our whole edition upon this paper; and 
we should have deferred any reference to it until that period, but for the 
numerous calls which we have bad upon us, from all quarters, for speci- 
mens of it. Its inventor, George W. Beardslee, Esq., of this city, kindly 
furnished us with a ream to print for circulation among those directly 
interested in the important discovery. 

The Paper is made from Pulp produced fron Bass-wood Shavings, of a 
peculiar form, thrown off by Mr. Beardslee’s planing machine, which has 
been improved to produce this result, it contains no mixture of rags, or 
other material whatever, nor sizing. It is from the pure wood alone. 
The paper furnished us was made at Satterlee’s Mill, Little Falls, under 
unfavourable circumstances. The supply of Pulp was so small that the 
mill had to be served by hand instead of by guage pumps, the consequence 
of which was, such irregular feeding as to produce slightly irregular 
thicknesses of paper. The paper has also been used, with perfect success, 
by Mr. Gavit, for transfering fine line engravings—a result which cannot 
be attained by any other ordinary newspaper. 

But Mr. B. is not restricted to Bass wood. He has made experiments 
which leave no doubt upon his mind that paper of a texture even superior 
to that which he has already produced from that wood, can be produced 
from other native woods, found in equal abundance. 

The Pulp is manutactured very cheaply, and by a very simple process 
—known, of course, to himself alone. it can be packed in bags or bales, 
as compactly as cotton, and sent as readily to any part of the country or 
world, and at rates which (if it shall prove available) must ultimately 
drive Rags entirely out of the market. 

Thus far Mr. B. has only manufactured so much Pulp as was necessary 
for the prosecution of his experiments. But he purposes, as soon as ar- 
rangements can be perfected, to enter largely into the manufacture of 
the article for market. It can be used in any Paper Mill, farnished ready 
for the finishing engine, and capable of producing a weight of Paper equal 
to the weight of the Pulp used. Consequently, in adopting it, no new 
machinery will be required, but a great deal of the most cumbersome 
now used, and much of the unpleasant part of the work of making paper 
from rags, may be dispensed with. 

The discovery, as timely as it is important, will prove of incalculable 
value to the world. The necessity of some such substitute for the articles 
hitherto used in the manufacture of paper, has become imperative. The 
demand had already outstripped the supply ; and the most serious diffi- 
culties were apprehended in the future. If Mr. Beardslee has discovered 
the needed substitute, he will have done more for the world than any 
living cotemporary. And that he has made this discovery, few acquaint- 
ed with the qualities of good paper will doubt, with these crude especi- 
mens of Basswood Paper before them.—A/bany Eve. Journal, Jan. 13. 

Tue Satmon Fisuery Laws.—The lovers of the rod will be glad-to 
learn there is at length a probability of the fishery laws being amended, 

as Mr. Henry Marshall bas published a letter in a portion ot the daily 
papers to the effect that a friend of his has promised to introduce a biil 
in the House of Commons with a view to the restoration of the salmon 
fisheries of Great Britain. This is a subject of greatimportance, not only 
to naturalists, but to all classes of the community ; and our only surprise 
is that the subject upon which the author treats has not received that at- 
tention from our Government which its importance demand. By wise 
and just legislation this beautiful fresh-water fish may again grace ,the 
vast extent of barren rivers iu all parts of Great Britain, and may be 
rendered cheap, and brought within the reach of the poore:t artisan. Mr. 





best route to the Salt Lake, and thence to the western boundary of Mis- 
souri, where it will intersect the existing section of the California line, 


Marshall says,—‘“ Parliament sheuld declare cruives, stake, and bag nets, 
illegal, and salmon fry catching, spearing, fish preparing to spawn, and 


= ——————— 
kelt-killing highly penal ;” and that “there should be only two lawfal 
modes of taking salmon—the rod and the drag net.’’ He also states— 
“* that salmon should not be captured after the latter end of August, in 
order that they may have the proper feeding and breeding time destined 
for them by nature.’’ There are several river proprietors who are at con- 
siderable expense in preserving their waters, but derive no return for their 
trouble and expenditure. These rivers are fearfully poached ; the pre- 
sent law does not give the salmon a fair opportunity to multiply andit is 
utterly impossible to calculate how many millions of young salmon are 
untimely destroyed by such destructive inventions as are allowed by act 
of Parliament. Mr. Robert Ramsbottom has already published some 
valuable communications on the salmon question. His remedy consists 
of an enactment to the effect “ that the mesh of every salmon-net shall be 
of such a size (hereafter to be determined), as to permit the escape of all 
salmon of 7lb weight and under. The reader is probably aware that a 
24-inch mesh is the least by which salmon may legally be captured, and 
that the employment of a smaller mesh subjects the offender toa pe 
The intention, in probibiting the use of diminutive meshes, was highly 
commendable, but, unfortunately, the statute did not answer the end for 
which it was originally designed. At the date of its enactment but lit- 
tle was known of the natural history of the salmon. At that time, and 
indeed up to a very recent period, it was generally thought that the sprod 
and mort (sea trout) were the young of the salmon. Acting under this 
impression the Legislature adopted a 24 inch mesb, in the belief that 
such a size would be large enough to allow young salmon to pass, and 
ascend the rivers for the purpose of spawning. Later researches show 
that the mort and sprod are au entirely distinct species, that grilse, or 
young salmon, are of such average dimensions that by far the greater 
number has nochance of escape from the statute net. It is, therefore, 
evident that if the fishery laws are not amended, ealmon will soon be 
double the price it now is, and that all the artificial breeding and other 
arts of man cau never make it cheap and abundant, unaided by suitable 
and natural law. We sincerely hope the proposed bill will become law 
not because it interests our readers—the aristocratic and monied cir- 
cles—but because its effects would prove highly beneficial to the sal 
mon-loving public.— Field. 





Tue Wuarre Ant or Inpta.—The following account of the white ant 
was communicated by Dr. Scudder, of Madras. One of the most inte- 
resting of the curiosities in the cabinet at the Missionary House is what 
has something the appearance of a bundle of small twigs, of uniform 
size, with the bark stripped off, but which in fact is the remains of a see- 
tion of one of the largest timbers of a house, which was brought into this 
shape by this destructive insect:—  - 

“ One of the most destructive little creatures in India is the white ant, 
which is about half the size of our American black ant. It is impossible 
to preserve wood floors if they can get at them. They will go through 
walls, even to the tops of the houses, and destroy the timbers there. It 
is said that the queen ant is always to be found in the neighbourhood of 
a house infested by white ants, though not wnder it, and that her de- 
struction causes that of her subjects. Many years ago, Dr. Carey invari- 
ably dug up the ground in the neighbourhood of any bnilding so infested, 
and killed the queen, and the plan proved in every instance successful. 

“ A general governmental order bas lately been issued. It is as follows: 
—‘It is hereby notified that whenever buildings are infested with the 
destructive white ant, the nest containing the queen ant will always be 
found in the immediate neighbourhood ; and as the destruction of the 
queen ant destroys the colony, and this having been found an effectual 
remedy whenever properly tried, there is therefore no reason why any 
building should hereafter suffer from this destructive insect, and instrue- 
tions are now given generally for digging up the white ant nests, in the 
neighbourhood of all pulic buildings. All officers, civil or military, oe- 
cupying or in charge of public buildings, being held responsible for the 
same, it is their duty either to take immediate measures for discovering 
and digging up white ant nests, within one hundred yards of the building, 
and destroying the queen ant, or to report to the proper authority the 
existence of the white ant nest witbin that space from the building.’ 

“ The queen ant is asingular creature. She is found in a very secluded 
spot of the nest. If we dig into the ant hill, we shall find many rooms, 
sometimes hundreds of them, where the ants make their home. If we 
dig near the centre, shal! find a room shaped like two saucers put toge- 
ther. Within tbis, lies the queen. She is like a white worm, somewhat 
translucent, and grows to the enormous size of a man’s little finger. To 
this body is attached the natural and small hand of the small ant. All 
around her room are very small entrances about the size of a pin’s head, 
and at each of these doors is stationed a sentinel to guard her from how f 
insect intruders. These sentinels are very watchful, and if disturbed, 
they show their little nippers, and if in their power they will cut their 
enemy into two parts, as with a pair of scissors. 

“ The queen lies quiet not being able to move her great body, and if 
she were, she could not get out of her palace. It is said that the ants 
bring her food and supply all her wants, while she, month after month, 
continues to fill up her little world with her mischievous little brood.” 





Witp Fow. Suootixe ar WuirstasLe.—The fowlers here have com- 
menced the work of destruction among the wild fowl; sportsmen are 
very numerous, and being principally oyster dredgers, have abundance 
of time to devote to the pursuit of their game, and among them are some 
of the best marksmen in the county. The mode of shooting is peculiar 
to this place, and some notice of it may be interesting to many readers. 
A large and heavy gun is placed in a singularly constructed boat called 
a “ pantooney,” about 12 ft. long and 13 inches deep, flat-bottomed, stem 
and stern alike, the gan being laid flush fore and aft; the gunner ob- 
serves a kneeling position, and propels his vessel with great rapidity by 
means of a double-bladed paddle, the use of which requires great dexter- 
ity. On nearing the bird he places himself at the bottom of the boat, 
abiah is only a few inches above the surface of the water, and is not 
to be seen until within range of his object. In this position be forces him- 
self along by means of two smaller paddles, and upon the birds rising he 
discharges the gun, by which has many as 60 birds have been known to 
have bad their flight arrested. After picking up the dead he proceeds in 
pursuit of the wounded, which, being excellent swimmers and divers, 
call into requisition the use of asmall gun. Great skill is required in 
the conduct of the sport, otherwise considerable danger is incurred. 
Another class of fowlers have also a peculiar method which is frequently 
successful ; at the commencement of the season a tub is sunk, at the 
ebb of the tide, sufficiently large to hide the sportsman, who there watches 
with great patience for the wild fowl, curlews, and hawk birds; at the 
two last of which the great gunner disdains the fire. Many persons from 
the surrounding country visit this place for the purpose of shooting wild 
fowl, but are almost always disappointed, from not using one or other of 
these methods—in fact they seldom obtain a single bird.— Kentish Ga- 
zelte, 


MacauLay at Work.—The result here announced has already been 
recorded in this journal ; but the detail is interesting. 


The Report to the President of the Board of Control for the affairs of 
India just made by Mr. Macaulay (the historian), Lord Ashburton, and 
others, will, when adopted, effect one of the greatest changes that has 
ever been made in the educational courses of this country. The Civil 
Service of India is to be opened to the youth of the United Kingdom. 
There is to be no more Cannon-row or Leadenhall street patronage. 
The son of a tailor in Tooley-street may offer himself in competition 
with one who has all the blood of the Howards in his veins; and if he 
has more mind and education than the competing Howard, the tailor’s 
son will obtain the appointment. The Report bears the mint-mark of 
Mr. Macaulay’s mind in every part; and so obvious has this been to his 
fellow Commissioners—to Lord Ashburton especially—that the brilliant 
Comwmoner signs the report before the able Peer. The Messrs. Longman 
should reprint the Report uniformly with the several editions of Mr. 
Macaulay’s Essays. Let us add that it behoves eg parent in the three 
kingdoms to make himself master of its contents. When the recommen- 
dation of the Reporters are put into practice, the memorable saying that 
education in England has been endangered by some of her most eminent 
sons will, thanks to Mr. Macaul ay, be no longer applicable to the present 
generation. The Report has taken a comprehensive view not only of the 
educational wants of India, but of Great Britain at large. The studies of 
Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, and Dublin, bave one and all ha@ proper 
attention paid to them in this masterly scheme of education in the nine- 
teenth century. 

AvyorueR Russtan Levy.—The Imperial ukase for a rew levy of re- 
cruits throughout the eastern recraiting circumscription of the empire 
was issued on the 15th, and dated Gatschina. The proportion of the levy 
is to be in the pro raté of 10 men for each 1000 souls of population ; or, 
allowing dedactions of one-half for females, and one-fourth for those under 
and over age, 10 per 250 males fit for service, or four per cent. The Jews 
will furnish recruits in the same ratio. The levy is to commence upon 
the 15th of February, and end on the 15th of March next. Those furnish- 











ing recruits—that ie, owners of serfs, municipalities, &c.—are required to 
pay 19 roubles 20 kopecks silver towards the equipment of each recruit. 
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It may not be irrelevant to state that the Russian empire is divided into 
two grand recruiting circuits (eastern and western), each containing 
about 23,000 000 of population liable to furnish recruits; so that the 
levy, at the pro rata of 10 per 1000 souls gives a total of 230,000 for the 
forthcoming levy ; and the sum to be furnished by masters, and so forth, 
will amount to about £420,000. , 

‘Accounts from Berne state that a letter had been received by the mas- 
ter armourer of Zurich, from the Secretary of the Government at St. 
Petersburgh, inviting workmen and armourers from Switzerland to join 
the Russian regiments. All expenses to their destination would be paid, 
with a salary of about 40/. per annum, and they would be placed at the 
head of the workmen in the regiment. 





Carencai.zie.—A writer in Bell’s Life laments the decrease of the 
capercailzie in Scotland. He is wrong in this, as in many other particu- 
jars. So far from decreasing, it is becoming pretty common in most of 
the pine woods of Perthshire. He states that the Duke of Buccleuch in- 
troduced it ; this is a mistake, it was brought from Norway by the pre- 
sent Marquis of Bredalbane, about eighteen or nineteen years since, and, 
if I mistake not, more than one lot was brought over. The bird was 
once plentiful in Scotland, but became extinct some sixty years since ; 
now, thanks to the noble Marquis, this magnificent bird is becoming, as I 
said above, quite common. They do not appear to be the same birds as 
that described by the writer in question, being neither so large as he 
states, nor of the same colour. The beak is black and not yellow, and 
the prevailing colour of the male is dark grey, appearing at a distance 
black, a green neck, and white under the wing, two small tufts of white 
appearing at the shoulders, as in the black cock ; the female is of a red- 
dish brown, spotted with black, a few white feathers scattered irregu- 
larly about, a good deal like the grey hen. The male weighs about tea 
pounds and the female five. They are said to be good eating when 
young ; but when full grown I know them to be hard, tough, and dry, 
often with a pretty strong taste of turpentine. Their chief food is the 
leaf of the Scotch fir, and if the crop be full of these when the bird is 
killed—which is generally the case—it should be emptied, or the bird 
will taste strongly of terpentine. They are not, however, very particular 
in their food, eating the leaves of various trees as well as any kind of 
grain. There is not the slightest chance of their becoming extinct again, 
I think it more probable that, in a few years, they will become more 
common than the black cock. 


A Prisoner or SevastoroL.—The last day I was in the trenches, 
while a slight skirmish was going on in front, and in a covered way I 
met one of our riflemen and a Russian rifleman walking slowly together. 
As I came nearer, I saw that the Russian was limping along in pain, rest- 
ing his hands on our fellow’s shoulder, who with two rifles under bis 
arm, and a pipe in his mouth, was walking easily and coolly along, evi- 
dently giving his wounded opponent some good advice. which I have 
no doubt was all the better relished for not being understood. Struck 
with the singularity of their appearance, I waited till they approached 
and asked the rifleman how he got his prisoner ? “ Is it where did I get 
him, Sir?” said he, with an accent ofindignant surprise, “ faith I shot 
him with my own two hands.” ‘“ When did you shodt him ?” I inquired. 
“ When ?I shot him down there of course.” said he pointing to the “ ovens” 
where there had beenaslight skirmish. ‘“‘He was down there behind a 
wall Sir taking aim, with only his legs out, when I hit him with my last 
round in the knee; and I,ve got his pipe, Sir, and I’ve got his 
bacca, Sir, and all I wants now is his boots, and I’m leading him to the 
hospital, when I can take’em offhim comfortable.” Having said this much 
with a droll earnestness to which no words can do justice, he quietly re- 
sumed his way toward the rear, assisting and helping his poor prisoner, 
who during the whole time of our dialogue had been bowing cap in hand 
from one to the ether, as if to implore our mercy and proection.— Letter 
from the Camp. 


SririrvaL Warers—The Obituary of last week announces the death of 
M. Victor Hennequin, formely chief editor of the Démocratie Pacifique, 
and member of the Constituante. In the last years of his life, M. Heune- 
quin gave himself up entirely to the study of the so-called spiritual phe 
nomena of table-turnirg, rapping, &c. He composed a work sup 
to be dictated by the ‘ Soul of the Earth,” entitled ‘‘Sauvons le Genre 
Humain,” a most singular combination of genius and absurdity. His 
wife, who was his sole companion and aid in the prosecution of these 
studies, has been for some time the inmate of a lunatic asylum; Apropos 
of the supernatural, a cart, laden with bottles, was a few days since 
stopped at the barrier for examination. The conductor declared that the 
bottles contained only water, a fact which the examination verified ; the 
water in question was drawn from the miraculous spring of /a Salette, 
lately the subject of fierce controversy in certain clerical circles; the 
marvellous liquid having had a no less marvellous sale in the départment 
‘of Isére, commerce—with an eye to everything—s’en mélait, and a dépot 
was formed at Paris for the distribution, moyennant a certain sum of 
filthy lucre, of the blessed beverage ; the douaniers, however, whose 
faith, it seems, is weak in miracles, seized the sainted cargo as mineral 
je and we believe it yet remaines in limbo at the douane.—Paris 

etter. 

Sutpovuric Eruer as a Motive Powrr.—Experiments with M. Du 
Trembiey’s system of employing ether in conjunction with steam on 
board steam-vessels, and thereby obtaining a great increase of motive 
power at less expense than that of steam by the existing system, were 
made a few days ago at Toulon on board a magnificent vessel called the 
France, which has been supplied with the necessary engines. The ex- 
—— took place iu presence of a specic! commission, consisting of 

our engineers and two captains of the Navy, and of Rear-Admiral De- 
lassaux, and a number of civil functionaries and naval officers. In ordina- 
ry machines steam, after setting the cylinder in motion, is condensed by 
means of an injection of cold water, and is then discharged with nearly 
the total loss of its heat ; but by M. Du Trembley’s system, after moving 
the cylinder, it is put in communication with ether, which absorbs and 
condenses its heat, and, instead of escaping, sets in motion the piston of 
a seccud cylinder, and so greatly increases the power of the engines. At 
eleven o’clock the experiments commenced, and were continued until two 
o’clock. All the usual movements of a steam-vessel were executed with 
perfect success, and with much more regularity than is usual with new 
engines. The average speed obtained was nearly niae knots per hour. 
The saving of fuel which M. Du Trembley’s system causes to be effected 
compared with the existing system is 50 per cent. The France is 74 mé- 
tres long, 10 métres 85 centimétres wide: she can receive 1400 tons of 
merchandise and 90 passengers ; her engines are nominally of 300-horse 
power, and the diameter of her screw is nearly four métres. She carries 
300 tons of coal and 4000 kilogrammes of sulphuric ether, and due pre- 
age taken to prevent any danger from the employment of the 
atter.— Ibid. 


ExTraorpinary Feat.—There is at present being exhibited in the 
Underwriter’-room, half a link of an immense iron chain with the follow- 
ing label on it :—* This link of 13 inch iron is part of a chain which got 
foul of the screw of the steamer Taurus, in the Sandon-dock, sawed 
through in one hour twenty minutes by Jobn Allen, one of the Liverpool 
steam-tug company’s divers.” No words of ours could magnify the feat 
which has been thus so briefly described. With every convenience and 
appliance at hand, it would take nearly the same length of time to saw 
through iron of equal thickness on land. But here the natural difficul- 
ties which the diver had to contend with, were still more increased from 
the manner in which the chain had fouled. The Taurus was turning in the 
dock, and her screw while in revolution catching the chain of the buoy, 
twisted it completely round the shaft and the blades. No effort could 
free her, until at length Allen was sent down and cut through the chain 
in the incredibly short time above mentioned.— Liverpool paper. 














Tae Vouunreer at ALMA.—The gallant young volunteer of the Alma, 
Mr. C, P. Lane Fox, arrived at Bramham-park, last week, on a visit to 
his cousin, Mr. Geo. Lane Fox, and was most joyfully received by the 
inhabitants. The church bells were rung on the occasion. It will be 
recollected that the gallant young volunteer went on the field of Alma 
in a shooting-jacket, and used every exertion in getting up ammunition 
for the troops, when he received a bullet wound in the ancle, and in that 
state bore Captain Baring, of the Coldstream Guards, who had lost an 
arm, off the field. Mr. Fox was highly complimented for his bravery by 
the Duke of Cambridge, and has been presented with a Lieutenancy in 
the Coldstream Guards. He is still suffering from the effects of the bul- 
let, and is unable to walk without the assistance of crutches, but we are 
happy to say he is progressing favourably. — English paper. 





Irish AGRICULTURAL Statistics.—A return, supplementary to the blue- 


book shows that in 1854 there were 2,742,154 acres of land in Ireland 
under cereal crops—viz., 411,423 acres under wheat ; 2,043,466 acres 
under oats ; and 287,265 acres under barley, bere, and rye. Thisisa de- 
crease of 91,233 acres as compared with the year 1853. The number of 
“— under green crops in 1854 amounted to 1,417,533—viz., 989,435 
under potatoes ; 329,106 under turnips ; and 98,992 under other green 


crops. The decrease in crops as compared with the year 1853 is 
710 acres, and the total decrease in the extent of all land under crops, 
128,575 acres, including, besides the cereal and green crops already no- 
ticed, 23,607 acres of flax, and 13,025 acres of meadow and clover. 





Tux Woop Piczon.—A circumstance has just occurred in the neigh- 
bourhood of Canterbury which affords irrefragable proof of the destruc- 
tive capabilities of the wood pigeon. One of these birds was shot last 
week in Clowes’s-wood, in the parish of St. Stephen, and, upon examin- 
ing its crop, it was found to contain no less than 937 grains of wheat, be- 
sides 94 tares, showing that it had found good quarters, and bad availed 
itself of the advantages afforded. We may, probably, next year, be in a 
position to record the produce of the grain thus discovered, as Mr. Bed- 
well, of Breton-court, has sown it distinct from his other crops, in order 
to ascertain the quantity of corn capable of being produced from the con- 
sumption of a single woodpigeon.— South Eastern Gazette. 





Necro Docrormc.—A gentleman in Alabama, in exerting himself one 
day, felt a sudden pain, and fearing his internal machinery bad been 
thrown out of gear, sent for a negro on bis plantation, who made some 
pretensious to medical skill, to prescribe for him. The negro, having 
investigated the cause, prepared and administered a dose to his patient 
with the utmost confidence of a speedy cure. No relief being experi- 
enced, however, the gentleman sent for a physician, who, on arriving, in- 
quired of the negro what medicine he had given bis master. Bob 
promptly responded—* Rosin and alum, sir!” ‘“ What did you give 
them for?’? continued the doctor. “ Why,” replied Bob, “de alum to 
draw the parts togedder, and de rosin to sudderum.” The patient even- 
tually recovered.— Charleston Courier. 





Propuction or Sea Istaxp Cotron in Arrica.—One of the most re- 
spectable firms in Liverpool, whose dealings in Sea Island cotton are 
among the largest, thus writes to its correspondent in this city: “ The 
French colony of Algiers, in Africa, is likely to compete with the United 
States in the production of fine Sea Islands. Two years ago ten bags 
were grown ; last year, 140,and this year it is stated that 2,000 bags will 
be produced. This cotton, so far, has been sent to Havre, and the prices 
realized were from 2s. 4d. (58c.) to 4s.($1) per pound. We communi- 
cate this to you, thinking it may be interesting.”"— Savannah Republican, 
Jan. 1. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO.315. 


White. Black. 
1. Bto Kt4ch. } B tks B (best) . 
2 KttoB4ch. K to K 3. 
3. QO to Q Bch. B tks Q. 
4. Kt to Kt 5 checkmate. | 





To Corresronpents.—E. B. C. (and others). Regarding the Prize offered 
for the best five move Problem contributed for publication in the Albion we 
are requested by several of our friends to elucidate certain points. As to fests 
of merit, we should say that beauty, originality, and difficulty form the princi- 
pal qualities of excellence in Chess stratagems. We think competitors should 
be limited to two entries each. They will be good enough to send names and 
address ; to be published, or not, as they think fit. 
prior to the 10th of February.—C. T. 
are held on the evenings of Scader, Wednesday, and Friday. In the match 


drawn l. Mr. L. is a tough customer, however, and may yet recuperate. 








than 72 members of the House of Commons'who claim to be wholly ex- 


age. The list includes the names of Sir T. D. Acland, Sir J. Bailey, Ad- 
miral Berkeley, Sir George Berkeley, Mr. Brotherton, Mr. Hume, Sir C. 
Burrell, Mr. B. B. Cabbell, Mr. Coffin, Right Hon. E. Ellice, Sir De Lacy 
Evans, Mr. W. J. Fox, Mr. Goulburn, Mr. Greene, Right Hon. J. W. 
Henley, Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Colonel Lowther, Mr. Masterman, Mr. 
J.P. Maunsell, Mr. H. Drummond, Mr. Muntz, Sir G. Pechell, Sir R. 
Price, Lord John Russell, Mr. Spooner, Sir G. Strickland, Mr. Thorneley, 
Admiral Walcott, Mr. W. B. Wrightston, and General Wyndham. 





Meritorious INvention.—The compound plummet, invented by Lieut. 
Brooks, U.S. navy, is so contrived that, on touching the bottom of the 
sea, the lead detaches itself from the line, but leaves a small iron bolt 
which will bring up a specimen of the bottom. Prof. Bailey, of West 
Point, has examined by the microscope a specimen brought up from the 
depth of 12,000 feet, and found it made up entirely of minute shells with- 
out a particle of mud or gravel.—.Vat. Intelligencer. 





A Parniotic Orrer.—The Oxford Chronicle publishes the following 
advertisement :—‘‘ Vow, Soldiers’ Widows, Look out.—A widower, of 
good character, with five children, offers to marry the widow of any sol- 
dier slain at Alma. For particulars, apply to Mr. Higgs, draper and 
tailor, South Stoke, Oxon. The above offer is to be considered the con- 
tribution to the Patriotic Fund of the widower.” 





Tuk Great Case BEFORE THE WorLD.—Many members of the legal 
profession regard the Siege of Sebastopol in the light of an action of 
ejectment. Behind this case, however, lies a more extensive issue: the 
prosecutors baving determined to dispute the Will of Peter the Great. 





Avstria‘s Four Pornts.—We cannot tell what these four points can 
possibly be, but considering how long a period Austria bas been turning, 
shifting, and veering round all points of the compass, we should say that 
the four points in question must be N(orth), S(outh), East). and W(est). 





A Great Liserat.—What a munificent Sovereign is Nicho!as! 


See 
in what a generous manner he sacrifices his hordes! 








ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS FOR 1855. 


Y THE **CANADA” AT BOSTON. THIS WEEK WILL BE RECEIVED NO 2. OF 
A NBW VOLUME. 

VOLUME THE 

SUBSCRIPTION, 


The above is delivered to subscribers in the City ; and will be Afailed to any part of the United 
States or Canada ; on receipt of the Subscription, by 


TWENTY-SIXTH. 
TEN DOLLARS PER ANNUM IN ADVANCE. 


ARTHUR WILLMER, Agent. 





NOTICE. 


AVING THIS DAY RELINQUISHED THE AGENCY OF THE LONDON PACKETS 
in favour of Capt. E.E. MORGAN, and having withdrawn altogether from active commer 
cial business: (excepting so far as my owa signature, and personal supervision and attention 
will be required in the aojustment and liquidation of the outstanding affairs of my establishment. ) 
I hereby revoke, cancel, annul, all Letters of Credit, Powers of Attorney, or other legal instru 





All entries must be made 
The meetings at the N. Y. Chess Club 


alluded to four games have been played, the score being: Perrin 3, Lloyd 0, 


SEXAGENARIAN MEMBERS OF THE HovsE or Commons.—There are no less 


cused on election committees on account of being more than 60 years of 





CHARLES WILLMER’S 
UNIVERSAL ENGLISH & FORHBIGN NEWSPAPER 
AND PERIODICAL AGENCY. 
109 Fuiten Street, (2nd Floer), New York. 
AND AT 
19 South John Street, Liverpool; and Belfast, Ireland. 
N.B.—Any Newspaper, Periodical, or Book ‘Published in Europe ean be received through this 
Agency, at the usual rates. Address 
jan20—It ARTHUR WILLMER. 








THE AMERICAN “PICE.”-FPCURTH VOLUME. 


HIS ILLUSTRATED COMIC WEEKLY, PUBLISHED IN THE CITY OF NEW 
York, every Saturday, is about to commence its Fourth Year, It has become a favourite 
paper thronghont the United States. Besides its designs, by the first artists, it contains witty 
editorials of character, and will carry cheerfulness to the gloomiest fireside. Its variety renders 
it a favourite in every family. 
It contains each week a large quantity of tales, stories. anecdotes, scenes and witticism. The 
** Recollections of Johu ©. Calboan, by his Private Secretary,’ will be continued in the Pick 
anti! finished, and then a copy will be sent free to every subscriber whose name shall be upon 
our mail book. Each yearly subscriber to th» Piek will receive the double-sized Pictorial 
sheets for the Fourth July and Christmas, without charge. Kach of these Pictorial sheets con - 
tains over 200 splendid designs. 
The subscription price to the Pick is $1, cash in advance. 
for $10. 
Letters must be addressed to 


Six copies $5. Thirteen copies 


JOSEPH A. SCOVILLE, 
No. 25 Ann Street, 
New York. 





THE “VITORIA” PALE SHERRY, 


7 50 PER DOZEN. $3 00 PER GALLON. AN ELEGANT WINE FIT FOR 

the Tabie of any Gentleman, pure, high flavoured, and remarkably clean 

tasted, without beat or the slightest approach to acidity. For quality and price—not to be sur- 

. ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 
7 William Street, New York. 

N.B.—Cases containing :—3 bottles Otard’s Finest Brandy, 3 bottles Ramsay’s Finest Whis- 
key, 3 bottles Finest Sherry, 3 botties Fine Old Port, for $10! ‘. 

Orders by Post promptly executed. eo—n 





THE ALBION ENGRAVINGS. 


TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 


ANY ENQUIRIES HAVING BEEN ADDRESSED TO THIS OFFICE BY PERSONS 

living at a distance from large towns, as to the Engravings which have been issued from 

time to time ; the Publisher of the Allion takes this method of explaining the existing arrange- 
ments. 

All Subscribers, on payment of their annual subseription (six dollars), are entitled to one ofthe 
followingengravings, published expressly for their use : Chalon’s Queen Victoria ; Lacas’s Prince 
Albert ; Stuart’s Washington ; Matteson’s Benjamin Franklin: Allan’s Sir Walter Scott; Cope’s 
First Trial by Jury ; Buckler’s St. Paul’s, London; Landseer’s Dignity and Impudence ; Wil- 
kie’s Columbus Propounding his Theory of a New World: Wandesforde’s Mary Queen of Scots ; 
Landseer’s Return from Hauwking.—New subscribers can select, attheir option, from the above 
list ; and shose in arrear can receive such as-ere due to them, on payment of theiraccounts. These 
Engravings can now be safely forwarded on paste-board rollers, by mail, ata charge ofa few 
cents’ post=ge. ie 

A Line-Engraving, the most costly yet issued, and frem a drawing made expressly for the Pro- 
prietor ofthe Aldion, is in hand for 1855. 

10 Park Place, New York. 


EUROPEAN TIMES OFFICE. 
NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 


ILLMER & ROGERS are the only authorized Agents in the United States for the Illus 


trated News, which they supply by single numbers te purchasers, to annual sub- 
scribers and to the wholesale trade. 


Volumes 24 and 25 contain highly descriptive Pictores and Maps, and everything of interest re- 
lating to the War, land and sea-fights, battles and sieges. < = y ’ 

Volume 26 will commence with the publication of Jan. 6, 1855. Complete sets and single vo- 
lumes, bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 


Foreign Newspapers delivered in any part of New York immediately on arrival of the steam- 
ships, oc forwarded by mail. 


Subscriptions reosived for every Newspaper or Periodical published in Great Britain, Irel 
the Continent of Europe, East Indies, China, or any part of the world. ume, 


Books imported singly or in quantities. 


CHARLES K. WILLMER, 
LONGDON M. ROGERS. 





OTARD DUPUY & CO. & JAMES HENNEssy’s 
CELEBRATED BRANDIES. 


ae UNDERSIGNED HAVING ARRANGED TO CONFINE HIMSELF EXCLU- 
sively to the sale of these Brandies, which he receives direct, hereby informs the Publie 
generally that they can be supplied with the Brandy from these well-known firms, of the viat- 
ages rt 4 Be. 1849 and 1850, warranted in the same state as imported, by the Demijoba, at 
the wh ie price. 
Also, the fine Sherries ofthe Widow Vitoria & Sons, five different grades, which, for flavour, 
quality, and price, are not to be surpassed. In quarter and eighth casks, also, by the dozen or 


gallon. 
The undersigned has also been ap ited by Messrs. Allsop & Sons, Burton-on-Tre' = 
land, their sole Agent fn the United States for the sale of their celebrated Bitter pan SS. 
will be shipped direct from the Brewery in wood, and sold by him in cases of varions sizes,—the 


first shipmeat to arrive here the early part of January. Orders received at once. 
: ARTHUR KENDALL, 
7 William Street, (between Beaver and Pearl) New York. 
THE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE. 
HE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE, No. 122 WAVERLY PLACE, THIRD HOUSE EAST 
of the Sixth Avenue. The Subscriber begs leave to inform his numerous friends and the 

public generally that the above extensive establishment is now open, under his management, for 
their accommodation. There are in the hou-e two splendid billiard tables (manufactured by Bass- 
ford), and several club rooms, which will be rented (furnished) to gentlemen wishing to torm 
parties for theirown amusement. There is also in the house a Reading-Room, where the differ- 
ent newspapers and periodicals are kept. Thebaris supplied with the best and purest liquors 
wines, ales, and other popular beverages, as well as segars of the first quality, 


oct?7—4t. DENNIS LANDERS, Caterer. 





ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNCH. 
AND ALL OTHER 
ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS 
RE SUPPLIED AND WILL BE MAILED TO YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS IN ANY 
part of the United States or Canada, from Charles Willmer’s Universal En- 
giish and Foreign Newspaper Offices, NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL & BEL- 
AST. 
ARTHUR WILLMER, Agent, 
109 Fulton Street (2nd Fioor), New York, 
novll—2m. 





CHARLES WILLMER, 
19 South John Street, Liverpool. 


“NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


NEW DRUG STORE. 


ELLUC & CO. BEG LEAVE TO INFORM THEIR CUSTOMERS AND THE PUBLIC 
that they have removed their Broadway store to the New Marble Building, No. 635 Broad- 
way, three doors below Bleecker Street. 

They have long found their old establishment too cramped for the increasing patronage the 
public has generously afforded them : in their new location ample room will give them greater 
facilties for the preparatioa of such things as they manufacture, and enable them to keep a larger 
and more varied assortment of imported articles. They will thus be enabled to present to the 
public a stock larger and far cheaper than heretofore. 

The various PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS are entirely made by the Messrs. 
DELLUC from the best materials only ; and the ferent department ofthe DISPENSING of 
MEDICINES intrusted to none but the most CAREFUL APOTHECARIES, and under the 
constant supervision of one of the parties. 

The VARIETY and EXCELLENCE of their articles for family use they believe to be unique. 
Mn fy | oognee large —_ — a -< = Chemicals, French Medicinal Preparations, 

ants erfamery, to which they would call the attention of the public and of 
Physiciaus, who will obtain them at the lowest rates. 4 a of Draggists and 

DELLUC & CO., 

poth ies and Ch 

635 Broadway, (3 doors below Bleecker Street, 
and 250 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 


THE GREAT PIANO & MUSIC ESTABLISHMENT. 


N° BETTER OR MORE FAVOURABLE OPPORTUNITY FOR SELECTION OF 

PLANOS, MELODEONS, MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS and Musical Merchan- 
dise of all kinds can can be had in the United States than is presented at the GREAT MUSIC 
STORE ot Horace Waters, 333 Broadway. 

Among the great variety of makes of Pianos constantly in «tore are those of T. GILBERT & 
CO , with or without the celebrated olian Attachment, HORACE WATERS’ Greatly Im- 
provod Pianos, celebiated for their power, brilliancy, and ricnness of tone, elasticity of touch, 
beauty and durability of structure, HALLETT & CUMSTON’S Pianos (of the old firm of Hal- 
lett & Co.) &c., including those of eight celebrated manufacturers. 

SECOND-HAND PIANOS at Great Bargains. Prices $20, $30, $50 $75, $100, $125, $130, &e. ; 
to $175. Beautiful Pianos which have been rented but a short time wil! be sold very low, 

8S. D. & H. W. SMITH’S WELL KNOWN MELODEONS (tuned the equal temperament) 
Melodeons of all other Styles and Prices. A larga discount made from Factory Prices for Cash. 
To suit some purchasers monthly payments will be taken. Cash paid for Second-hand Pianos, or 
new ones exchanged. 
Dealers and Heads of Schools supplied on the very best terms. Music sent by mail post-paid. 


HORACE WATERS, 883 Broadway. 


UNION BANE OF LONDON. 


RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, for sale by 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway. 
These drafts may be obtained by application at any of the offices of the American Express Go 
Pullen, Virgil & Co., and Harnden & Co’s Philadelphia Express, ® 


DRAFTS--£1 AND UPWARDS. 


EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, scoT 
WALES.—BILLS OF THE BANK OF CHARLESTON bn the DAME Ne Lee 
POOL in Sums of £1 and apwards payable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom. 
For Sale by BREWER & CALDWELL 
(Successors to CENTER & Co.) ” 
cor. Old Slipand Water Street, New York. 


Foe LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC, Captain 
Comstock, This Steamstup will depart with the United States Mails for Europe, positively 
on Wednesday, January 24th, at 12 o'clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 

Ne berth secured until paid for. 

For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for e} 




















OWARD K. OOLLING & UO. 96 Wallsuony 
Passengers are requested to be on board at 114% A.M. 4 ree 





ments, executed by me previous to this date, whereby my individual liability, or responsibility, 
can in way be compromitted or involved, by any person or persous whomsoever. 
New York, Jauuary Jet, 1855. jan6—-2¢ \ JOHN GRISWOLD 


The Steamship PACIFIC will succeed the BALTIC, and sail February 7th. 


Shippers will please take notice that the ships of this Line cannot carry avy goo’2 coptraband 
of war. 
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SCRIBNER’S 
HBLEGANT GIFT BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


x. Mrs. C. M. Kirkland. Elegantly illustrated frem original de- 
ye yt Rp ty Bart. 1 vol., 8v0., eloch, fall gilt, $350; morocco, ex 
Ts, 


OIROLR. An original work by Mrs. C. M. Kirkland, elegantly 
ppock TS Rd ya from desigas by HM. Hillard and Dallas. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 
ull gilt, $3 50 ; morocco, extra, $5 50. 
AUTUMN HOURS. By Mrs. C. M. ~wty Illastrated with very fine steel engravings. 
: ‘occo 4 
: My Aa ATA ibe cbotoest of Mrs. Kirkland’s writings. Each volume is handsomely 
{Nustrated with engravings from original designs, and they are bound in truly elegant styles. 
** Books of plainer truth and keener observation cannot be found.’’— Herald. aa 
‘ The essays are terse, nervous, racy, original ; often brilliant, and always sensible, on 80 
play an acute observation of the passing current of opinion and action. The lighter —~ es - 
phic and spicy, with a spicy quent of wit and humour running through the descriptions s 
atic scenery, ‘land animating the colourings of nature. They are, in short, books 7 
fitted to the social housebold, moral, instructive, entertaining, and highly ornamented in r 
engravings and outward finish.’’—Home Journal, 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION—REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. By Ik Marvel, With 2 
Nustrations by F. 0. C. Darley. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, full gilt, $4; morocco, extra, 36. 
The same in 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, full gilt, $1 75. 
SACRED SCENES. By J. E. Headley. With 12 illustrations and designs by Darley. 1 
vol., 8vo, cloth gilt, $3 ; morocco, extra ' 
The same in 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, full gilt, $1 75. ; 
WATCHING SPIRITS. By Mrs. E. F. Ellett, with 8 fine steel engravings. 1 vol., 8vo, 
eloth, full gilt, $2 50 ; morocco, $3 50. 
IK MARVEL’S COMPLETE WORKS, 9 vols., in fine bindings. 
N. P. WILLIS’S COMPLETE WORKS, 10 vols, in fine bindings. 
J.T. HEADLEY’S COMPLETE WOBRCS, 15 volumes, in fine bindings. 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 
OLD CARL THE COOPER AND HIS WONDERFUL BOOK. By Elbert Pierce. 1 vol, 


16mo. , ice 62 cents. 
“A Pgh ns ge children. One of the most attractive Juvenile Books issued 
this season.’’—From The Journal. 
THE PLUM WOMAN: Or, The Child with Three Mothers. By Nierits. 1 vol., 16mo, ll. 
cen 


“ This. : have been written for children, but it isin fact calculated to entertain 
readers he t has been translated by Mrs. H. C. Conant, from the German of Nieritz, 
and is ove of tne best of her many translations. Every reader will be pleased with it.”’—From 
the New York Commercial. f 

JL BERTHA. By Mrs. L. C. Tathill, 1 vol., 62cents. 

Sato pik y afemale wetter who can compare with’ this lady in writing stories for the 

oung, and this book is one of her best efforts. It pleases the imagination, yet at the same time 
foculsates a good moral. It should be in the hands of youth.’’ 

T-CATCHER. By Nieriiz. 1 vol.,illustrated. 50 cents. 

Pits ia the most popular + on of childreu’s book in Germany. His tales are attractive 
from the interest of the story, and valuable from the excellent moral they inculcate. 

These books will be sent by mail, pouege pas, pats enveloped) to any part of the United 
tates or Canada, for the price appended—remitted to 
° Fs ta . ” CHARLES SCRIBNER, 


45 Nassau Street, New York. 





CORNELL'S NEW AND COMPLETE 
SYSTEMATIO SERIES OF SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES ; 
In Three Parts, the first of which, or “* Primary Geography,” 
(Small 4to. Price 50 cents.) 
IS THIS DAY PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON &CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY, 


NE of the leading objects in the preparatien of this work, was to make it in every sense of 
the word what its title indicates, viz, a‘* Primary Geography ;”’ consequently all terms re- 
ing those departments of the science which are too abstruse in their nature to admit of being 

fally within the comprehension of the youthful beginner, have been purposely excluded. 
The work ts so arranged, and the science so imparted, that teachers, parents, trustees, and 
others, may satisfactorily ascertain, at any stage of the pupil’s advancement, what he knows of 
the science. 

By the use of this manual, the youthful student is put in possession of a simple and easy me- 
thod of memorizing the contents of a => by means of a carefully systematized set of questions. 
And at the same time, that the memory is called into exercise, the understanding is enlightened 

appropriate and numerous lilestestiens 
maps, twelve in number, are large and clear, and accord strictly with the Character of the 
Lessons, each one eontaining all that is taught in its accompanying lesson and nothing more. 

At desirable intervals, there is a syst ic arrang’ of promi — designed 
as a review of ing lessons. A P: ing V bulary, containing the names of ail the 
natural and political divisions used hout the work, is appended. 

The mechanical execution of the work is equal or superior to that of any other school-book ex- 








CORNELL’S INTERMEDIATE GKOGRAPHY is in Press, and will appear at an early 


his book clearly explains the terms used in the Physical Political, and Mathematical 
poenehes + ~ enna, and ins a judiciously selected and fully systematised amount of 
tive b 

Pat a also pnnon wg with numerous appropriate and beautiful maps, and illustrated by a large 
number of well executed woodcuts, comprising views of places, &c., never before presented in 
any school work on the subject. 

CORNELL’S HIGH-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND COMPANION ATLAS, are in Press 
and will shortly appear. 

The system pursued threughont the entire series, is calculated to save, at least one half the time 
heretofore segeees ter the purpose, and at the same time, secure to the student greater and per- 
manent results. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE HISTORY AND POETRY OF FINGER-RINGS. By Charles Edwards, Esq. With 
numerous illustrations. 12mo., cloth, $1. 
EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. By Acheta Domestica. Three serios—Insects of Spring, 
Summer and Autumn. 8 vols, 8vo, cloth, gilt, beautifully illustrated. Kach $2. 
The same work, in sets of three volumes, exquisitely coloured after Nature. Extra gilt, gilt 








THE PRETTY PLATE, a Christmas Juvenile. By John Vincent, Esq. With illustrations 
by Darley. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth gilt, 63 cents. 

Thesame, with extra gilt, gilt edges, 83 cents. 

THE CATACOMBS OF ROME, as illustrating the Church of the First Three Centuries. By 
the Right Rev. William Ingraham Kip, D.D., Missionary Bishop of California, author of 
** Christmas Holidays at Rome,’ &c. With over 100 illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. ‘ 

THE BLACKWATER CHRONICLE. By ‘The Clerke of Oxenforde.’?’ With numerous 
illustrations by Strother. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


WESTERN CHARACTERS ; Being Types of Border Life in the Western States. By J. L. 
McConnell, author of ** Talbot and Vernon,’”’ ‘‘ The Glenns,’’ &c. With numerous illustrations 
by Darley. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


Standard Works in Half Calf or Morocco Extra. 
SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS. Edited, with a History of the Stage, Life and Introduction to 
each Play, by J. Payne Collier. 3 vols, l6mo. Portrait. $12 
Shakespeare’s Works as above. 1 vol., imperial 8vo., full morocco antique, $7. 


NOCTES AMBROSIANZ. By Prof. Wilson, J. G. Lockhart, James Hogg and Dr. Maginn. 
} ~rog = Memoirs and Notes, by Dr. R, Shelton Mackenzie. In5 vols. 12mo. Por:raits. 
ice, $10. 
HOUSSAYE’S MEN AND WOMEN OF THE 18TH CENTURY. 2 vols., 12mo. Por- 
traits. $4 50. 
HOUSSAYE’S PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES, 2 vols. 12mo. Portraits. $450. 


SHIEL’S SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAR. Edited by Dr. Mackenzie. 2 vols., 12mo 
Portrait, &c. $4. 


MOORE’S LIFE OF SHERIDAN. 2 vols. Portrait, &c. $4. 
NAPOLEON IN EX'LE; Or, A Voice from St. Helena. By Barry O'Meara. 3 vols, 12m 
Portrait, &c. $4. 


MICHAUD’S HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. 3 vols. 12mo. Maps, $675. 
NAPIER’S HISTORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR, 8vo. $4. 

EDGAR A. POE’S WORKS. 3 vols.,12mo. Portrait. $6 50. 

SIMMS’S REVOLUTIONARY TALES. With illustrations by Darley. 6 vol., 12mo. $1 


Or, se) , $2 25 per vol., viz: 
The Partisan, Mellichampe, Katherine Walton, 
The Scout, Woodcratt, The Yemassee. 


SIMMS’S POEMS. Uniform with the above. 2 vols,,12mo. Portrait. $4 50. 

PRAED’S POETICAL WORKS, 12mo. $2. 

BARRINGTON’S SKETCHES. 12mo. $225. 

NOTES AND EMENDATIONS to the Text of Shakspeare’s iy 3 from the Early Manu- 
o 


Script Corrections in a copy of the Folio of 1632, in the possession of n Payne Collier, Esq. 
F.S-A. vol, 12mo, Facsimile, $250. . aes 


In Cloth Extra, Gilt Edges. 
CLOVERNOOK. By Alice i i Illustrations by Darley. 12mo, $1 50. 
SRE EARS BY DAYLIGHT. By Caroline Chesebro’. 11 i by Dariey. 12mo. 


P . 
CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPEL. By the Rev. E. H. Chapin. 83 cents. 
LADIES OF THE COVENANT. By the Rev. Jos. Anderson. 12mo. $1 75. 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 and 112 Nassan Street. 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREEY RHUBARB. 


N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that comp’ 
1 invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, sate ond ellecciown. Seer as 2Om 
Warrant’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 


rant’s Effervescent Seltzer Apertent.—In all cases of irritati - 

ty_of the stomach, heart-burn and costiveness, it hal invariably proved a medicine aaadine. 
Prepared and sold, wholesale sn veitail, by e ‘ 4. TARRANT. 

accessor to James Tarrant,) D st. 

te Ia No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. Y. 

For sale by Rushton, Clar! t Co. T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, John Milhan, Dulluc & Co. 

$0 Eecadwey, e ts & Bloodg d, Flushing, L. I., and by Dawson & Blackman, Droggists, 


BRITISH COMMBEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 182). 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 


Tus COMPANY offers the follewing, among other 
= ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS. 
w rates of insurance without profits. 
Loans granted on policies, rhe 
Halt of premium may remain on loan. 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 
The aoe nagy 4 of eg capital. 
rnia, Australia, and special 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. endeanan 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale. 


NEW YORE REFEREES. 

His Excell HAMILTON FIsH. 1 n 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Eq. H.'B M Gorm °f State of New York. 

Stephen Whitney, Esq. Henry Grinnell, Es 

: ‘ ‘ | y Grinnell, Esq. | 


ames . Hon, Judge © 
Samuel Wetmee, . John Cryder, _ 














J. Phillips Phenix, Esq. 
John H. Hicks, Be 


JOHN C, CHEESEMAN, M.D, (73 Broalwan | Fey 
. GEO. Ma. khe 473 Broadway. | F. U JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 Kast Lath St. 


GREAT ENGLISH MEDICINE. 


ARR’S LIFE PIt.LS.—JUST ARRIVED AND FOR SALE BY THE SUB 
scribers. Wholesale an! !‘etail in 25 cent and 50 cent boxes. 
A. BADIE & OO., 
nov4—6m. 47644 Broadway, and 117 Fulton Street, New York. 





AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS. 


ILLS THAT ARE PILLS !—PROFESSOR HAYES, STATE CHEMIST OF 

Massachusetts, says they are the best of all Pills, and annexed are the men who certify that 
Doct. Hayes knows, vis: 
LEMUEL SHAW, Chief Justice Supreme Court of Massachusetts. EMORY WASHBURN, 
Governor of Massachusetts. W.U. PLUNKETT, Lieut-Gov. of Mass. ED WARD EVERETT, 
Ex-Secretary of State and Senator of U.S. ROBERT C. WINTHROP, Ex-Speaker of House 
of Representatives, U.S.A. ABBOTT LAWRENCE, Minister Plenipotentiary to Great Bri- 
tain. + JOHN B. FITZPATRICK, Catholic Bishop of Boston. 

MEN THAT ARE MEN!!! 
Among the diseases this Pill has cured with astonishing rapidity, we may mention: Coastive- 
ness, Bilions Complaints, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Heartburn, Headache arising from a Foul Sto- 
mach, Nausea, Indigestion, Morbid Inaction of the Bowels, and pain arising therefrom, Flatu- 
lency, Loss of Appetite, ali Ulecerons and Cutaneous Diseases, w hich require an evacuant Medi 
cine, Scrofula, or King’s Evil. They also by purifying the blood and stimulating the System 
cure many Complaints which it would not be supposed they could reach ; suchas ieafness, Par- 
tial Blindness, Neuralgia and Nervous Irritibiliy, Derangements of the Liver and Kidneys, 
Gout, and other kindred complaints, arising from a low state of the body, or obstructions ot its 
functions. They are the best Purgative Medicine ever discovered, and you will but need to use 
them once to know it. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer, LOWELL, MASS., and Sold by every respectable Drug- 

gistin New England. 





A MASTeR-Piecs Ovut-pone.—We have fetely supposed that Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral was the 
Ultima Thule in its line, and that nothing had been or would be invented which could surpass 
in its fine points of excellence as a medicine. But we are confidently assured by those compe 
tent to judge on the subject, that Dr. Ayer’s new Pills excel in bigh meaical artistry even that 
widely celebrated embodiment of bis skiil. He bas succeeded 1n waking them not only pleasant 
to take but powerful to cure the large class of compiaints which require a purgative remedy,— 
Lancaster Argus, Ky. dec23—2m 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANOE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London, 
CAPITAL £509,000 STERLING. 
TS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre- 
mium as guarantees safety to the Office. 
Policies will hereafter be entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his frst pre- 
mium, or at futare period, to w upon interest to the extent of one- of the annual pay- 
ment made— at any responsibility or “pore personal or otherwise; nor will the policy (the 
security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon, 
Se on lane thne preted Me polley ond de of the Soctety an é i 
of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known Cash 


Applicants are not Sem or be ey wy Pemutnction or Stamp Duty. 
estab thronghont the Colonies. 
a caemnatintd COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


J. Eliiottson, M. DF. BR 8. Clement Tabor, John Moss, 
BR. 8. Sree, Hugh Croft, J. Leander Starr. 
Joseph Thompson, A. ©. Barcla, T. Colley Grattan, 


Charles Bennett, Thomas Nicoll 
= COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, K. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, R 
Montreal ......sseeeeeee+f Judah ev 


an wy Ny -_ Suey udah, 

as. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. OU. 

Halifax N.S. .....2..00.$ 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, Pryor Kinnear, Hon, 
P. C, Hill, Agent, 

St. John, W. B.......... 4 Bigh: lagen W- Wright, B Allison, Hen. J. Hf. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent 

. Ww. les, Hon. J. . 7 ; , 
St. John’s, Newfoundland... { om req Crowdy, Hon. J. Nead, Hon. 0. 
L. Jarvis, Agent. 


RB. 
B. M, CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American C 
JAMES D. D. MACKENZIR, Accountant and Cashier 
Office—MonTREAL. 





FUND LIFE A 
NATIONAL LOAN a SSURANCE SOCIETY 


GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
aeeent Aare coe sterling, or $2,500,000, 
Empowered by Act of arliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838 
“ PA de o> s0 Wipow 4ND THe Orpuan.”’ . 
Life Assurance 5 y ng deposited a 
srocks ond Be York Sante Stace ite S COMP THOL: 
{» United State ew Yor! 6 O LER OF T 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive pogeeme for i 
Lives at thelr General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies 
roug! it the State. 
a oy going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium. 
The Lecal Board of Directors meet every day for t ction of current business " 
Medical Examiners in attendance daily at 1 o’clock, P. M J 
Pamphlets setting forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. Wall 








LOOAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 


James Boorman, C. E. Habicht, 
John J. Palmer, F. C. Tucker, 

John G. Holbrooke, A. G. Stow 

Daniel Parish, Joseph Gaillard, Jr’ 
Paul Spofford. Robert J. Dillon, 
Henry Ludiam, Caleb Barstow. 


BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. =n Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York 
OLICITOR: 7 
ROBERT J. DILLON 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR, 8S. 8. KEENK. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 
. C. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
HEAD OFFICE, HAMILTON, Cc. W. 





Branch Offices 


At Montreal and St. Johns, N. B.; with Agencies throughout Canada 
at St. John, Newfoundland. rom 


HE DIRECTORS OF THR CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY INVITE A 
comparison of its position, promises, and prospects with those of kindred British or Ameri 

can Institutions. Peculiarities incidext to Colonial Society confer upon the Company advan- 
tages in relation to financial operations which cannot be enjoyed by cha country offices ; its bn- 
siness is circumscribed within the legitimate limi's of Life Assurance and the management of 
investments, whether proceeding from premiums or funds entrusted to it for the special purpose ; 
whilst the rapid and unvarying success by which its course has been marked affords an indica: 
tion of the recognised validity of its title to public confidence. 

The balance sheet presented to the Seventh Annual Meeting, held in September, shows that the 
aggregate liabilities of the Company, arising from £512,308 assured, amount to £148, 246, and the 
aggregate assets to £211,291; leaving a surplus ot £63.045. The Policies extant numbered 
1,150, yielding an income from premiums of £13,992; exhibiting in every item a large propor- 
tionate advance on the business transacted in any previous year. Of the balance of £44,193 ac- 
tually in hand, £28,167 form an accumulated assurance fund. The year’s receipts from interest 
“Sonn dena that h lapsed since th izatl 

n the six and-a-half years that have elapsed since the organization of the Company - 
have been received in premiums, and £9,972 in the form of interest. On the Povey wo Be wt 
tal expenses have not exceeded £14,019, and the total claims £13,168. On all these points a com- 
parison instituted with the parallel experience of British Offices of a high character will result 
ba epee | ap mt a of 4 4 bt on mp mont 

The profits on the year’s business equalled 15 per cent. of the gross premiums pai 
assurer who entered for £1000 at the age of 30 in the first year of the Company's peered a Ae 
credited with a revisionary bonus of £101. 

Without wishing to introduce cheap asa of primary importance in life assurance 
the Directors of the Cenada Company remind the public that its rates ave lower than the stand- 
ard set uv by most other Companies. The charge per cent. at the age of 30 in one British office 
doing business in the Provinces and the United States is £2 98. 3d. ; in another £2 9s. 10d.; ina 
third, £2 10s. 8d. In the Canada Company the charge is £2 4s. 6d. This reduction is effected 
not by cutting down legitimate profits, as the preceding paragraph shows—not by encroaching 
upon the margin required for the protection of the interests of the assured—not by resorting to 
equivocation, fallacy, or untried theory—but simply by the comparatively high rate of interest 
on which the Company’s calculations are based, and which it is enabled to obtain on all its in- 
vestments. 

In addition to the ordinary plan of assurance, the Company grants policies with 

ayable in limited periods, on joint lives, and on a system of half credit for the first into 

Fuasodiote and deferred annuities are granted on favonrable terms ; and a table has been pre- 
pared by which parties are enabled to secure, by one effort, the joint benefits of life assurance and 
annuity ; realizing to their representatives the advantages of the former in the event of prema- 
ture death, and to themselves the enjoyment of the latter in the event of their surviving beyond a 
specified period. To persons possessed of money who desire to deposit it at interest or for accu- 
mulation, the Company is enabled to offer tangible inducements. Temporary or permanent in- 
vestments of such a character may, through the agency of this Company, be made to yield a 
higher return than can be obtained from Banks or Savings’ Banks. n this respect—the con- 
junction of remunerative and immediately available securities—the arrangements of the Compa- 
ny will be found well worthy of consideration. 

The Seventh Report and all other particulars are obtainable on application to the undersigned 


or at any of the Company’s Agencies. e 
HOMAS M. SIMONS, Secre " 
Hamilton, November 30, 1854. dec23—ly ONS, Seerctary 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on every sixth day throughon the year. 

The following ships, composing the line ef packets under the agency of the subscribers, are 
tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the undermsntioned dates throughor' 
the year ; toucking at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, viz : 















Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
; New aaa London. 
January... 11 Marek ....000; 1 
VICTORIA. ..ccccces Edmund Champion, . . pede eee ° ? June..... - 29 
September. . .8 October -27 
. January... 23 March , 13 
MARGARET EVANS......S. C. Warner... } May. oe re 3B ene seat 3. Ke oi 
September. .20 November 8 
- February... 4 } March.. . 25 
SOUTHAMPTON... .......... I. Pratt... { June....... Ee July . 23 
October. .... 2 November 20 
5 February. ..16 April .... oe 
NORTHUMBERLAND....S. L. Spencer... { Jane... ...16 5... seees psene 26 ee an 
October ... 14 Jecember...... 2 
February.. .28 April... .....18 
HENDRIK HUDSON,....Wm. B. Smith... fein 3 sh y ) Mere ; August ........16 
October... .26) Dec mber ....14 
— ° } 5 arch... 12) April.........30 
OCEAN QUEEN,....... R. H. Griswold... 4 July... TP 009.0004 SIN cous cc ue 
é Novew ber 7§ December. 
March, ... .24) § January... 
AMERICAN EAGLE....... R.H. Moore... { July. .... ..22 > .cceess. , a... #3 
November. .19 eptember 
7 eee | January, . 
AMAZON, (New)......-5.- H.R. Hovey... Sagem...» +9 oeeee May. 
Yecember. .. Septemb: 
: DOee os 0 5 February 
DEVONSHIRE,............0. M. Lord... ¢ Auguat,...15>... 2.00. June 4 5 
December. .13 October . 3 
April..... 29 February 17 
FALESTINE, (New)...... E. G. Tinker... ¢ August....27 2)... cece June ,.- 17 
December. .25§ ( October..." "15 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigaton 

reat care will be taken that the Reds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description, ‘ 

The price for cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines an: 
liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for letters, parcels 
or packages, sent by them, unless reguiar Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMBRS. 


The Ships comprising this line arc 
The ATLA Dciasceccdsteckere tdcecoctlctenc sc. Cane: 
The PACIPIC ....0..ccscceccsconceccccccecceces . Op. NYE 
4g FOR pe pas treet agian sata aceite ti pdgn, Comstoox 
The ADRIATIC “Capt. : 


ohine not ent hn ea bares vedaph raphe kine 
taken in their construction, as also in their cuinen, t qneure Strength and speed ; oy =e 
ons for —~ are unequalled for elegance and comfort 
sive uso of cals pas eanto rooms: SUID." Trtee Liver ace ak eek ee Ele 
ne le 
pty a etperee Ly l to New York, £30 and £20, 
No berths can be secured until paid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 


FROM NEW YORK, FROM LIVERPOOL, 





Wednesday. ........+..... January 24, 1855. Saturday. ......... . ++. January 13, 1855. 

Wednesday. ....... +++ -+. Feb’ry 7, ** Saturdey acee pitiamcden poms 7, ° 

Ws 08.0 00 000 c0-000 Feb’ry 21, ** RR a fg Feb’ry 16, “ 
SEU chs ccc esenesc ey an * 


For freight or passage apply to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. we Ue. 
ap ot 8 ey 4 a do., 27 Austin Friars, London. 
. MOD ©CO.,, 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoir 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre Fam, 


The owners of these - ~ will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre 


ews eaenee or metals, bills of lading are signed therefor, and the valne thereof expressed 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAD 
STEAM SHIPS. 

FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 

Chief Cabin Passage... ..............$130 | Second Cabin Passage............ 

FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

Chiet Cabin Passage. ......6 600 ces cee $110 | Second Cabin Passage.............. 6... 860 

#@™ The ships from Boston call at Halifax, 


soeeee STB 





arabia, e _e —~ Captains 
CeO OTT ee . 
ST £s hndhneemesaiens .. Capt. RYRIE. Enrepa, ., Cy Ay 





Asia, o.. osc ce ssesses. Capt. E. G, Lorr. | Canada,...”, et 
Africa, .........+0+++++..-Capt. HARRISON, | Niagara,, .. BLN . Capt. Larron. 
These vessels carry a clear White light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on por’ 


iw. 

From 
2s, lodicbn avis pe eh 800 ¥ia ees Wednesday... ........... Jan’ry. 
ET ee re WN ok. 00'8'0404suen Senn iin - 
pW SSS b0bes. 45 sOe03 Wednesday.............. Feb’ry. 14th “ 


ua There will be no steamships of this Line from New York, until further notice. ew 
Berths not secared unti! paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, J: 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills ot Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 
expressed. 
For freight or passage, apply to 


B. CUNARD. 
4 Bowling Green. 





THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAMSHIP CO. 
INTEND SAILING THEIR FAVOURITE STEAMSHIPS : 

CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. Wylie. 

CITY OF BALTIMORE, (new), 2,538 tons, Capt. Robt. Leitch. 

CITY OF WASHINGTON, (new), 2,700 tons, Capt. Robt. Leitch. 

KANGAROO, 1874 tons, Capt. ——-—— 

FROM PHILADELPHIA. 

City of Manchester, Thursday, 18th Jan., 1855. | City of Manch 

Kangaroo... about Thursday, ———— | Kangaroo... about Wedn 

RATES OF PASSAGE. 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Wednesday, 14th Feb, 1865. 














faa _gnen PRILADBLPRIA. ene | nas eal FROM LIVERPOOL, 

1 ere rer aloon Berths .....................21 gal . 
| RRR rrr ee, =~ oo 
Forward “ ceases. 55] Forward * oan “ 


Inclading Steward’s Fees. 

THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS. 
A limited number of Third Class Passengers will be taken from Philadelphia and Liverpool, 
and found in provisions. 

From Philadelphia, ................$30| From Liverpool... ......... $45 
Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their 
friends, at corresponding rates. 

Drafts on Liverpool from £1 upwards. 

An experienced Surgeon will be carried on each ship. 

All Goods sent to the agents in Philadelphia and Liverpool, will be forwarded with economy 
and despatch. 

For Freight or passage, apply to SAMUEL SMITH, Agent, 

, 17 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, or 7 Broadway, New York, 
and WILLIAM INMAN, Agent, | Tower Buildings, Liverpool. 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S new and powerful Steam” 
snus ** NEW YORK,”’’ 2,400 tons, and 500 horse-power, Roser? Craig, Comman- 
der, and * GLASGOW,”’ Toe2 Tons, and 400 horse power, W. Cumming, Commander, 
built (in six water-tight compartments) expressly for the trade between New York and Glasgow 
will sail as under: 
FROM NEW YORK, 
Di Ror n6oen +s0h.0000bs bene ae .+.. Saturday, January 20th, 1856, at 12 noon. 
Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) .... .......+.. +. 890 
Do. do. (Midship do.). ........ +005 cocccccs SOM 
[Steward’s fee included. } 





Third Class’—A limited number of third-class passengers will be taken, supplied with provi 
sions of good quality, properly cooked, at THIRTY DOLLARS, 
Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 
J. McSYMON, 


83 Broadway, FB. ~. 
New York City Bills or Gold only recetved for Passages. 
Intending passengers are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ships being fall, but to 
communicate at once with the Agent. 





NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 

THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON.........- apt. KE. Cavendy. | HERMANN........+......Capt. EB. Higgins, 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 

Proposed Dates or SAILInG—185. 
From New York. From Bremen. 

Hermann ......- 0+ c+ eee. Baturday, Jam. 27....0+... Feb. 28 
Washington ...........+..+...Saturday, Feo. 24......... March 23 
Hermann, .....2..ssee0s .... Saturday, March 24,.........April 20 
Washington ................. Saturday, April 21,......... May 
Hermann, ........++++e+0+.. Saturday, May 19,.,.......J0une | 
Washington ..................Saturday, June 16,.,.......dnly 13 
Hermann..........+++-+0+.. Saturday, July 14,,,.......Aug. I 


Washington, ................ Saturday, Aug. 1),.........Sept. 7 
Hermann..............-.+.. -Saturday, Sept. &,........ Oct. 

Weashingtom . ... 00000 -c occ cs. Saturday, Oct. 6,..........NOV. 2 
Hermapn,........- 6 00cccces es Ee! Biccosccoccats @ 
Washington.... ...... ccce co cUeGny, OM J, .occcceck 2 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 












Hermann . . Wednesday, Feb. 28| Hermanm,.... Wednesday, Aug. 15 
Washington . Wednesday, March 28 | Washington Wednesday, Sept. 12 
Hermann . Wednesday, April 25; Hermann , Wednesday, Oct. 10 
Washington Wednesday, May 2: | Washingto Wednesday, Nev. 7 


Hermann, .. 





Hermann ..... ... Wednesday, June 20 





Washington... ... Wednesday, July 18| Washington’....,Wednesday, Jan, 2, 1856. 
Stopping at Southampton both going and a they offer to p 8 pr ding to Lon’ 
don and Havre advantages over any other roate in the economy both of time and money. 


Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $130 fire! 
cabin, lower saloon, $110; second do., 4 
All Letters and News — must pass throngh the Post Office. 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 
An experenced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 


For ht or passage apply to 
= C. H. SAND, 11 South William st., New York, 
C. A, HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen, 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 
Jan. 22—1 year WM. ISELIN, Havre, 
PACIFIC AND INDIAN OCEANS. 
propeeR LINE OF AUSTRALIAN PACKETS, CARRYING THE 
United States Mail by contract. 
SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, AND HOBART TOWN. 
SAILING MONTHLY, 
S loon Cabin Passoge, $225.—Second Cabin Passage, $150.—Third Cabin, $125. 
The folllowing Ships are at oe in the Line : 






Se Capt. Coty. 4YING SCUD.. . .Capt. Capt. Bearse. 

ALBERT FRANKLIN.Capt. Lone. NIMROD... Capt. WHITING. 

NIGHTINGALE,,....Capt. MATHER. WINDWARD -Capt. B. Smita. 

GERTRUDE......... Capt. PLINNEY. TROPIC,.,..........E. R. SMITH. 
OCEAN QUEEN... 0.0 ccccceccccssceccces COpt. HALE. 


All the above are strictly first-class Ships, provided with every necessary to insure cemfort 
and safety. The success that has attended the Pioneer Line is perhaps unprecedented. Out of 
upwards of Four Thousand Passergers but three deaths have occu ‘ 

Passengers forwarded by special agreement to Batavia, Manilla, Singapore, Calcutta, an 


Hong Kong. 
For Freight or Passage, apply to 7B. W. CAMERON, 
116 Wall street 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on tt 


42 ist of each month, as follows :— 
24 York. Havre. 
. ANUATY 0... cece cceccccccecee+( 16th Fe 
Lg Ist MOY. 20... s.eseeeetersccesee se 16th June, 
wHansbes, master. Ist Septeraber 1.222 0232 222127" "TILT 16th Octoder 
. . Ist February...... ecsccece cocccccs( 16th March, 
8T.NICHOLAS, } lst ius... ce vecees bees ereeeesee§ 16th July. 
Bragdon, master. Ist Octoder. ........ceceese esses et 16th November 
rs ow oe 
Conn, master. Ist November .........eeeeeeeeesee-€ 16th December 
Bet Apeth . occ cccccccccccscccccccccc( MR May. 
) toe gral pg } Ist AUgUSt. .....ccceeeesecccceees % 16th September, 
Willard, m . Ist December... ........-eseeceeeeees 16th January. 
They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the cot 
fort and convenience of passengers, and commanded by men of experience in the trade. The price 
of passage is $100, withont wines or ~ ¥~y 
oods sent to the subscribers will be forwarded tree from any charge ary a 
incurred. BOYD & HINCKE 
pe 161 Pearl street, 
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